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THE CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Ten years ago our American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
was formed at the “psychological moment.” It began immediately to 
function with vitality and effectiveness. The Spanish language and 
literature had been taught in few colleges and high schools prior to 
1915. French and German had dominated the modern language field 
in secondary and higher education. Tradition, routine programs, and 
general indifference to Spanish studies, and ignorance thereof, ac- 
counted in large measure for the neglect of this, one of the major 
world languages. But another factor of equal weight was doubtless 
the fact that there existed no organization of persons particularly 
interested in protecting and promoting the study of Spanish; no 
policy, plan, or united effort of teachers of Spanish appeared as a 
country-wide movement. There were individuals, it is true, and even 
small groups scattered here and there about the land—especially on 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and in the Southwest—who were 
working, unaided and unrelated to each other, to further the interests 
of Spanish in our scheme of education. 

3ut with the marked awakening in 1914-16 of interest in Spanish 
on the part of the public in particular, and at the same time of some 
high-school and college administrators, registration in Spanish classes 
began to increase rapidly. In the face of such conditions, and most 
opportunely, the A.A.T.S. was formed, the nucleus of the national 
organization being one of the isolated groups, that of New York 
City, which had taken on October 21, 1916, the name of “Association 
of Teachers of Spanish.” And just as the national Association had 
its beginning in a local group, so today the national Association con- 
tinues to prosper and yearly grow stronger because of the concrete, 
visible, and tangible—if thus it may be expressed—local groups or 
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chapters, each a unit with its own peculiar composition, aims, and 
aspirations, but having at the same time certain aspirations, aims, 
and composition that are common to all other Chapters. Thus came 
e pluribus unum, and the one still depends for its strength largely 
upon the individuals of the many, be the individuals isolated teachers 
or localized groups of teachers. And the strength of the national 
organization, thus built up, has become such that the converse and 
reciprocal policy or step, ex uno plura, has become increasingly obli- 
gatory upon the national society. In other words, the many—groups 
or individuals—deserve from the national organization more active 
support and more intimate relationship. It is with the hope of point- 
ing out in some small measure possibilities of much more effective 
co-operation between the larger organization and its constituent 
Chapters that this article is written. It is not my purpose to attempt 
to relate here in any detail what the national A.A.T.S. has accom- 
plished in its ten years of existence; I shall treat chiefly of the work 
of the plura, the Chapters, what they have done and what they may 
do, and shall expect this discussion to show what the national society 
may do to aid the Chapters. 

But before entering upon my main topic, I am constrained to take 
up briefly a matter which I feel should go no longer unattended—an 
important subject, one that to a certain extent overshadows Chapter 
work, but which at the same time is closely articulated therewith. 
I can set forth no more concretely this matter than Professor B. Q. 
Morgan, editor of The Modern Language Journal, has done in a 
paragraph of his article “E Pluribus Unum,” which appeared in that 
journal in the issue of May 1927. This article is a plea for unity of 
all modern language teachers in one great national organization; an 
expression of fear lest separate organizations of teachers of Spanish, 
of French, and of German wreck modern language teaching in gen- 
eral in this country by arousing jealous rivalries ; and seemingly it is 
a word of warning to the two newly formed societies, the American 
Association of Teachers of French and the American Association of 
Teachers of German, as well as to the older American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, lest they bring about such a disaster. The 
passage which seems especially to concern the A.A.T.S. reads thus: 
“T will admit that when the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish was first formed, the general and local organization of our 
teachers of modern languages left very much to be desired. Never- 
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theless, it has always seemed to me that the formation of that body 
was a step in the wrong direction, and that the same energy applied 
to improving our arrangements for joint gatherings would have had 
much more beneficial results.” 

I have the highest regard for Professor Morgan as a man, as a 
leader in modern language work in this country, and as a scholar and 
editor. But I cannot agree with his pessimistic view of what may 
happen to modern language teaching because of the existence of 
separate organizations of teachers devoted to teaching a particular 
language. In fact, my convictions run quite to the contrary: I believe 
that modern language teaching will be greatly improved and pro- 
moted by the creation of strong societies planned to lead the teachers 
of the respective languages along paths in which they are particularly 
interested. There can be no question that there are problems and 
interests common to the teachers of French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Union in solving those problems and in advancing those 
interests need not, surely, be hampered because of the existence and 
activities of separate language organizations, each of which has its 
own particular interests and problems. My observation in recent 
years is that modern language teachers in general do unite, and 
effectively, in doing a common task; witness, for example, the co- 
operation that was evident in the work of the Modern Language 
Survey. I, for one, welcome the establishment of the new associa- 
tions of German and French teachers, just as ten years ago I thought 
most suitable the organization of the teachers of Spanish. I believe 
that all modern language teaching will be the better therefor. 

In theory, we should be interested in the more remote as well as 
the nearer phases of general language study and teaching; in fact, 
and in practice, we are most deeply interested, absorbed in the day’s 
job, in teaching the most effectively we know how some aspect of the 
language, life, customs, or literature of those who speak the language 
we teach, be it French, German, Italian, or Spanish. And human 
nature is such that we enjoy most associating professionally with 
those who are doing the same thing that we are doing. It is hard for 
the usual teacher of French, for instance, to attend a modern lan- 
guage meeting and sit through a talk by a colleague, however much he 
may be esteemed, on Spanish pronunciation, or the contemporary 
novel of Germany, or the Italian commedia dell’ arte, though very 
absorbing these topics may be for his companion who teaches Spanish, 
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or German, or Italian. But let the question arise as to the elimination, 
let us say, of all modern language work from the first term of the 
high school, or as to the place of modern languages in the college 
curriculum, or as to the ways of forming “new style” language tests, 
and all to a man are immediately interested, for these are questions 
that vitally concern all and to which all at once respond, if their 
modern language souls are not forever dead. 

That the different language groups have special problems that 
may arise at special times there is no question. Who would have 
looked after the interests of Spanish teaching, say in 1917-27, if the 
A.A.T.S. had not been founded and active? Would the teachers of 
German have done so? Or the teachers of French? Or the teachers 
of Italian? Of course not. Who would have planned courses of study 
in Spanish and given a good semblance of soundness thereto—both 
for high-school and college ‘classes? Who would have striven to 
make possible better preparation of teachers of Spanish? Who would 
have written the textbooks that were needed in the face of the increas- 
ing demand for Spanish, or prepared reading lists and informational 
syllabi? The reply is obvious. Even though, be it said, some of the 
Hispanists of the country opposed in 1916 and 1917 the “separatist 
movement” that was tending to the organization of the A.A.T.S., and 
even though today some of these same Hispanists take a ‘defeatist” 
attitude and openly express the opinion that the A.A.T.S. would do 
well to efface itself and suppress its publication, H1spANrA—all “in 
the interest of harmony’—how many of the more than 1,500 mem- 
bers of the Association would concur with them? I know that not 
one of our present members of the General Executive Council takes 
this stand, and I have so far found none of the rank and file of our 
membership who does. Is “harmony” indissolubly linked with self- 
repression, with an inferiority complex, or with a desire to be con- 
spicuous by being different? Or is harmony dependent upon respect 
for others, while maintaining one’s own self-respect, one’s own 





devotion to his life work? 

Some may say that only a special condition or situation justified 
the creation of the A.A.T.S. May not also a special situation justify 
the formation of an American Association of Teachers of German, 
especially in after-war conditions ? Or the establishment of an Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French, especially in view of the 


large numbers of persons who enter the teaching of that language 
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prepared only in theory for their jobs, with nothing of practice to 
guide them ? 

Or it may be said that teachers of modern languages “cannot 
afford” membership in their special organization and at the same time 
membership in a general modern language society. Both member- 
ships would not sum up to more than four dollars a year. Are there 
really in this country in these days any modern language teachers 
who “cannot afford” four dollars a year (the price of a theatre 
ticket) for this double means of professional improvement? I think 
there is much nonsense and a superfluity of hollow words spoken and 
written about “professional improvement”; but who can in truth 
find fault with the belief that any high-school or college teacher in 
the United States should be expected to devote at least four dollars 
each year to cover subscription to his special language journal and to 
a more general language publication? And should he not also be 
expected to read them, enjoy them, and profit by them? Is this asking 
too much? At least let him support with his membership and sub- 
scription fees his special and general organizations. 

Let’s cheer up. We are not going to the bow-wows, we different 
groups of language teachers, just because we are organizing ac- 
cording to our inclinations and likings. Rather, let us hail in good 
fellowship the American Association of Teachers of French and the 
American Association of Teachers of German, and the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, and wish them well. We compli- 
ment them upon the choice of organization name, so like our own; 
also upon their plan of forming local Chapters, the plan we have 
successfully initiated and followed. And it is fitting to quote here 
the sound doctrine of Professor Morgan, given in the article above 
cited: ‘The vital work of the organization is and must be done 
locally, not nationally ....” Using this expression as a transition 
text, let us now speak of our Chapters. 


THe CHAPTERS 


Professor Morgan in the same article, in support of his thesis 
favoring sectional meetings in state teachers’ conventions as against 
chapter meetings of separate language societies, quotes a sentence 
from the address of Professor Hendrix, then president of the 
A.A.T.S., delivered at our annual meeting in December 1926: “A 
large number of Chapters are merely drifting, having no special 
reason for being ....” But Professor Hendrix was doubtless inten- 
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tionally over-emphasizing the lack of sustained activity on the part 
of a few of our groups, not all of them, a condition for which our 
national organization was in part responsible, as one gathers from a 
reading of the entire address. He was leading up to the thesis that 
the Chapters of the Association needed in the General Executive 
Council an officer whose special duty would be to advise and en- 
courage local groups. The quotation, if taken alone, would seem to 
indicate that our Chapters were in a bad way and might better be 
abandoned. 

Since the early part of the past January, in the lack of a regularly 
elected Chapter Adviser advocated by Professor Hendrix (one cannot 
be elected until the Constitution is amended, as it probably will be at 
the next annual meeting in December), I have been engaged in 
investigating at some length the conditions of the various groups, in 
collecting data about their activities (part of which I shall detail 
below), in aiding Chapters with such suggestions as I was able to 
offer, and in stimulating the formation of new local organizations. 
I found that some of these organizations had, indeed, fallen by the 
wayside. I think in some cases (especially in 1919) they were 
organized with an enthusiasm that was transitory rather than deep; 
in other cases the original promoters and leading spirits left the com- 
munity for other fields, and the remaining members were lacking in 
leadership and could not or did not carry on; and in still other cases 
I believe that hostility, covert or open, was so strong that initial zeal 
weakened and failed in the face of organized and bitter opposition. 

Below is given a list of the various Chapters that have been formed 
since 1917, the date of the founding of each, its present status, and 
present officers : 


New YORK CHAPTER 

President: William A. Clarke, James Monroe High School 

Secretary: Hymen Alpern, James Monroe High School 

Treasurer: Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Antoinette Lang, DeWitt Clinton High 
School 

Organized October 21, 1916, as an “Association of Teachers of Spanish” ; 
it became on January 1, 1917, the first Chapter of the national society. Active. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Mrs. Laura Hotmes Sprouts, San Francisco, California. 
E. SaLzMANN, Girls’ High School, San Francisco, California. 
Organized March 1, 1919. Occasionally active. 
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Los ANGELES CHAPTER 
President: Dr. Victor M. Egas, Polytechnic High School. 
Vice-President: Dr. W. F. Rice, University of Southern California. 


Secretary: Julia Baughman, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, California 
Treasurer: Royal A. Weaver, Compton High School, Compton, California 


Organized April 26, 1919. Active. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
(Washington, D.C.) Organized May 20, 1919. Defunct. 


The last president believes that Washington is over-organized. Teachers 


indifferent. Opposition to Spanish in the local schools. 


New Mexico CHAPTER 
(East Las Vegas.) Organized July 2, 1919. Defunct. 


NoRTHWEST CHAPTER 
President: George B. Smith, West Seattle High School 
Treasurer: Miss Edith Rice, Broadway High School, Seattle 
Secretary-Treasurer: Not stated. 
(Seattle.) Organized July 12, 1919. Active. 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER 
Organized October 25, 1919. Defunct. 


KANSAS CHAPTER 
President: Miss Olive Collins, 1335 Lane St., Topeka 
Vice-President: Miss Elisa Pérez, Baker University, Baldwin 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Carrie Bach, High School, Iola 
Organized November 8, 1919. Active. 


CuicaGoO CHAPTER 
President: Mrs. Lillys Geer, Lindbloom High School 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Mary Burrows, Lindbloom High School 
Corresponding Secretary: Miss Edith Cameron, Waller High School 
Organized December 6, 1919. Occasionally active. 


SaLt LAKE City CHAPTER 
Organized November 1919. Defunct. 


Texas CHAPTER 
President: C. M. Montgomery, University of Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. R. Spell, University of Texas 
Corresponding Secretary: Arturo Rioseco, University of Texas 
(Austin.) Organized January 9, 1920. Active. 


Ext ATENEO CHAPTER 
(Salt Lake City.) Organized October 9, 1920. Defunct. 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER 
President: Cony Sturgis, Oberlin College 
Vice-President: Miss Clara Volk, South High School, Columbus 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Emily Schons, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Corresponding Secretary: Miss Bertha Schilfarth, Central High School, 
Columbus 
(Columbus, Ohio.) Organized December 11, 1920. Active. 


LAKE ERIE CHAPTER 
(Dunkirk and Buffalo, N.Y.) Organized May 21, 1921. Defunct. 


St. Louts CHAPTER 
Organized September 21, 1921. Defunct. 


DENVER CHAPTER 
President: Mrs. Myrtle T. Campbell, 1200 Emerson St. 
Secretary: Miss Katherine Meany, 2637 Fairfax St. 
Treasurer: Miss Helen Blake, 1049 Pear! St. 
Organized November 10, 192°. \ctive, 


EL Paso CHAPTER 
President: Mrs. Lena Eldridge 
Vice-President: Mrs. Isabelle K. Fineau 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Minnie E. Klipsch 
Organized December 8, 1921. Active. 


SAN ANTONIO CHAPTER 
Organized September 1922. Defunct. 


San Joaquin CHAPTER 
President: Dr. Guy B. Colburn, Teachers College, Fresno. 
Vice-President: Miss Julia Bramlage, Porterville, California 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Signe E. Thompson, Kingsburg, California 
Organized May 24, 1924. Active. 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 
President: Miss Anita C, Post, University of Arizona, Tucson 
Vice-President: Miss Genevieve S. Yamke, 322 N. Fourth St., Phoenix 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Phoebe Bogan, High School, Tucson 
Corresponding Secretary: George R. Nichols, Box 151, University Station, 
Tucson 
Divisional Chairmen: Northern Division: Mrs. Ida W. Douglass, No. 
Arizona Teachers College; Southern Division: Miss Ruth Bird, High School, 
Tucson; Central Division: Miss Louisa A. Youngs, Phoenix; Eastern Divi- 
sion: To be elected. 
Organized November 26, 1925. Active. 
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CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 
President: E,. H. Sparkman, Baylor University 
Vice-President: Professor C. H. Perea, Trinity University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Leta Yarbrough, Box 474, Tyler 
Corresponding Secretary: Miss Hattie Zurfluh, High School, Waco 
(Waco.) Organized April 23, 1927. Active. 


AKRON CHAPTER 
President: Miss Mabel Jane Rogers, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Mary A. Pusateri, 617 Second St., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 
Organized May 5, 1927. Active. 


Out of 22 Chapters, 15 have survived and are doing excellent 
work, with very few exceptions, and in spite of one or several of the 
hampering conditions which I have mentioned above or other hin- 
drances which I have not listed. This seems to me on the whole a 
commendable record. In a decade of changing conditions | doubt 
whether many teachers’ organizations can present a better record of 
constancy and loyalty to aims and ideals. 

And let it be said at this point that there has manifested itself in 
various quarters the desire to form other Chapters. At least in four 
localities it is probable that within a year a new group will be formed, 
and two of the at present defunct organizations may be revived, 
especially when a Chapter Adviser takes office who can give time and 
effort to stimulating local work. 


Wuat CHapTersS HAVE DONE IN THEIR RESPECTIVE LOCALITIES 


That our active Chapters have indeed been active is evident from 
a study of the material I have gathered. | shall not attempt to relate 
the full story, but shall select only some of the high points, among 
which the following deserve mention: 

1. Regular and well-planned meetings have been held each month 
of the school year (for example, Denver, El Paso, Los Angeles, New 
York, Columbus, Texas), or three or four times a year (Fresno, 
Northwest, Kansas), or once a year in connection with state or re- 
gional teachers’ conventions (Arizona, for example). These meetings 
have most frequently been addressed by speakers of Spanish—though 
English has also been used, naturally—on literary or pedagogical 
topics. Readings from contemporary authors of Spanish-speaking 
countries have been given; those returning from foreign travel and 
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study have given accounts of their experiences. Or meetings have 
been chiefly social affairs—a luncheon, a dinner, a reception, or a 
fiesta. Or social affairs have been combined with a more formal 
meeting. In most cases, be it said frankly, the greatest good often 
seems to have come from the good fellowship generated and enjoyed 
at the meeting, whatever form the meeting has taken. Of course, 
Chapters like Los Angeles or New York have been fortunate in 
having available at different times distinguished speakers of Spanish 
(Onis, Solalinde, Blasco Ibafiez, Martinez Sierra, Benavente). Some 
groups, for instance Denver, New York, Los Angeles, have an an- 
nual banquet at which there is little speech-making and which in New 
York is followed by a dance. 

2. Courses of study for city or state have been evolved by some 
Chapters (Arizona, Columbus, Northwest), and one group at least, 
Columbus, has done an excellent piece of work in endeavoring to 
correlate the high-school course in Spanish with that of the higher 
institutions of the state.’ Arizona Chapter has given particular stress 
to the minimum requirements for the two-year high-school course 
and has sought to unify the work of the third and fourth years. It 
has also given especial attention to many matters involved in the 
Spanish examinations that constitute a part of the competitive tests 
for the county scholarships which yield one thousand dollars in a 
four-year college course, and has held its meetings in the four sec- 





tions into which the state is divided at the same time that the teachers’ 
institute of that section meets. 

3. Some Chapters, New York especially, have been successful 
both artistically and financially in giving annual entertainments for 
which a modest admission fee is charged. The New York Chapter 
has thus been able to raise as much as six hundred dollars at its 
annual entertainment—I should say entertainments, since one series 
of Saturday afternoon and evening performances has been given in 
Manhattan and on the same day a similar series in Brooklyn. The 
programs have been provided by the students of the Spanish depart- 
ments of the high schools, with very little help from professional 
entertainers, and they take exceptional pride and interest in giving a 
good performance. 


1 See the results of the questionnaire sent out by Columbus, page 190 of 
Hispania, Vol. X, No. 3. May, 1927. 
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The two dollars asked for membership in the national Association 
and for subscription to Hi1spanta is not available for the support of 
local Chapters. This sum is paid by the local treasurer to the national 
treasurer for each Chapter member. Hence Chapters must devise 
other means of financial support for local activities. This plan of an 
annual entertainment will do much to solve this difficulty. At the 
same time another source for local funds may and should be local 
dues, which are twenty-five cents in the Northwest Chapter, fifty 
cents in the New York Chapter, and in one or two instances one 
dollar a year. 

4. Some Chapters, Columbus especially, have rendered a service 
in gathering the names of all teachers of Spanish in their vicinities 
or states and have then sent to such teachers an invitation to join the 
local and national associations. In any case an up-to-date list of those 
who teach Spanish is then available for use in making special an- 
nouncements, in sending out questionnaires, and in keeping Spanish 
teachers in touch with each other. Both the Chapter and the teachers 
of the list are the beneficiaries of such a plan. 

5. Some Chapters, but not enough of them, have encouraged 
students by awarding the medal of the national Association in local 
schools and colleges for excellence in the study of Spanish. New 
York Chapter gives the local Chapter medal in addition to the na- 
tional medal and also awards certificates to those who do not attain 
the medals. If you are not familiar with this opportunity and means 
for improving your work, consult the advertising pages of H1sPANIA 
for details, or write to Mr. Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School, 
400 Irving Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., who will gladly provide infor- 
mation. These medals awarded at commencement have marked sig- 
nificance. If in your local high-school system commencement comes 
twice a year, in January and June, as it does in New York, plan to 
have these medals awarded twice a year. It is well worth while. 

6. The New York Chapter has for nine successive years held an 
annual contest among high-school students for excellence in Spanish. 
This contest is divided into two sections, one (A) for those who have 
completed two years or more of Spanish studies, and the other (B) 
for those who have not yet finished a two-year course in the language. 
On a given day in the spring, pupils who wish to participate are, if 
necessary, permitted to leave classes early in order to assemble at 
3:30 p.m. in one of the more centrally located schools. There tests 
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for both the A and B sections are administered by teachers who are 
members of the Chapter. The papers are examined by committees of 
teachers and at the June meeting of the Chapter awards are made of 
Spanish gold coins and books to the winners, who have been invited 
to attend this meeting. 

7. Columbus Chapter has been active in interesting state officers 
of education in the work the Chapter is doing and in having such 
officials attend dinner-meetings of the group. Here is a useful hint 
for other Chapters. 

8. Members of the New York Chapter, especially its President, 
Mr. William A. Clarke, have done most valuable work in preparing 
the Spanish section of the new “Informational Syllabus and Reading 
Lists in Modern Languages.” (Copy obtainable by sending twenty 
cents in stamps to Mr. John Leddy, Third Floor, Board of Educa- 
tion, 500 Park Avenue, New York.) 


Wuat Cuapters May Do 


Valuable suggestions may be drawn from the foregoing abbre- 
viated account of what some Chapters have done. In addition, and 
possibly overlapping some of the suggestive material above, I venture 
to make the following more or less concrete suggestions as to what 
Chapters may do and should do: 


1. Meetings—Meet as frequently as conditions will permit. Plan 
carefully each meeting well in advance. Obtain a speaker in Spanish 
at least for every other meeting. Have members give accounts (in 
Spanish or English) of experiences in studying and traveling abroad. 
Have occasionally a one-act play given by high-school or college 
students, or by teacher-members. Secure when possible an address by 
an eminent Spanish or Spanish-American scholar. (When we have 
a Chapter Adviser he may be able to arrange such occasions for 
different sections of the country.) Announce your programs in 
advance in the local newspapers. But don’t make your meetings too 
formal. Make them social affairs as much as possible, a general “get- 
together for a good time.” Have luncheon-meetings, dinner-meetings, 
and an annual banquet-meeting. Have a Spanish “sing.” Arrange 
an occasional dance for members. It is said that “teachers are folks 
after all.” Some have doubted if such were the case. Teachers are 
themselves to blame for this calumnious doubt, because they are too 
often seen only “on their dignity.” Forget pedagogy, “the child,” 
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“the course,” once in a while, and enjoy a good Spanish fiesta, 
verbena, tertulia, or velada of some sort as a change from a grave 
discourse. People who know each other well socially usually work 
well together professionally, and their effectiveness as professors and 
teachers is enhanced a hundred-fold by an awakened realization that 
we are, after all, human beings, all in the same boat, and that the 
Spanish bark is a pretty good one to sail in, when we “behave like 
human beings’ and not like harassed, brow-furrowed pedagogues. 
The older | grow the more forcibly the truth is impressed upon me 
that we teachers need as much as anything else (as much as higher 
degrees, graduate study, foreign travel, or pedagogical reading) to 
“know life” and live life as our fellow-citizens who are not teachers 
know it and live it, to struggle to keep free from the fast-forming 
crust of professional “dignity,” touch-me-not reserve, and high- 
browed aloofness. Scholarship is indispensable; intellectual and 
moral integrity is a sine qua non; skill in the classroom is a prime 
requisite in our jobs; but these and similar qualities all fall flat and 
insipid unless we first attain success as social beings. The rich, mel- 
lowing effect of trying to be a well-rounded-out, many-sided human 
being, in our relations with students and with each other, will, in my 
philosophy, make for our success as pedagogues more than will any 
other quality. Forgive the sermon. Let’s get together often in good 
fellowship. 

2. Means of encouraging students—Give the A.A.T.S. medal in 
your school or college. It is a beautiful medal and its possession is a 
coveted honor for either a high-school or college student. Try out a 
city-wide contest in Spanish and make awards in the name of the 
Chapter. 

3. Finances.—Get busy on plans for raising funds for the Chapter 
treasury. Give an occasional entertainment and charge admission 
thereto. It takes energy and co-operation to do this, but it is worth 
while, socially, artistically, and financially. Enthusiasm will be awak- 
ened; a “pleasant time will be had by all,” even by those who assume 
the burden of ‘organizing the affair. 

In addition to or unrelated to the other ways of raising funds, fix 
a small amount as annual Chapter dues and collect this amount at the 
same time the national dues of two dollars are collected. This will at 
least provide funds for postage, some printing, and some clerical 
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help for the secretary. All members can surely afford a small sum 
per year for this purpose. 


4. Have a program of action—Make a study of local school and 
college conditions as regards instruction in Spanish. Apply your- 
selves to a concrete local problem; for instance, the revision of the 
course of study (city, county, state). Try out the program of the 
Columbus Chapter and see what can be done to effect a better corre- 
lation between the high-school and the college courses of study. If 
hostility to Spanish is evident in your community or state, oppose that 
hostility calmly and good-naturedly, but effectively. Such hostility is 
almost invariably based on ignorance of what the study of Spanish 
offers to young North Americans. Send to Dr. Coester, editor of 
Hispania, for copies at twenty-five cents each of the booklet pub- 
lished by the Association, entitled Spanish, Its Value and Place in 
American Education. Study it. Send copies bought with funds from 
the local treasury to those who are opposed to Spanish and ask them 
personally to read it. Secure a list of teachers of Spanish in your 
region and invite these teachers to attend your meetings and to 
become members. Start a membership drive. Seek to revive the 
interest and enthusiasm of former members who have “dropped out” 
because of “human inertia.” Often all they need is a bit of “stirring 
up.” Get hold of your own former enthusiasm once more and let it 
propel you for a while. 

5. Tell us about it—Have your secretary or corresponding secre- 
tary write up immediately after each meeting an account thereof and 
send it promptly to Mrs. Phoebe Bogan, P. O. Box 1314, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, for her page of “Chapter News” in Hispania. Don’t 
wait and write up at the end of the year the doings of the Chapter 
for the whole year. That may be history, but it is pretty stale as 
news. Let others know constantly and systematically what you are 
doing. It may help them. 


6. Write it out-—Take time to sit down and write of some phase 
of the teaching or study of Spanish in which you have been particu- 
larly interested or successful, and send this on to Dr. Coester. If he 
thinks it contains something of value for others, he will publish it. 
But whether he publishes it or not, it will have done you good to 
write it. 


7. Keep in touch.—Write to the national President (or, next year 
and thereafter, to the Chapter Adviser) and ask him all the questions 
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you can think of, the answers to which may help you in your Chapter 
work. Your secretary and president should keep closely in touch 
with the national officers, and should not wait to be prodded by them 
into a semblance of correspondence. 


8. Develop leaders ——Try in your group to develop leaders, espe- 
cially among your younger members. Put responsibility upon those 
who seem to have ability and enthusiasm, whether they be young or 
old. Don’t let two or three members carry all the burdens of office 
year after year. On the other hand, don’t sweep out of office each 
year all the old officers ; in each election keep one or two of them so 
as to give continuity to Chapter policies and in order to give new 
officers the training that comes from working with those of experi- 
ence. Volunteer yourself for duty when help is needed. 

9. Elections —Always inform Mrs. Bogan immediately of the 
results of the annual election of officers. Send this same information 
promptly to the Chapter Adviser or, until this officer is duly installed, 
to the national President. rom one of them the Secretary-Treasurer 
will receive a copy of the report. Be sure to give addresses as well 
as names of new officers. 

10. Preserve records——Take good care of Chapter records, min- 
utes of meetings, and lists of members, and transmit them all to the 
successive executive officers. Only thus can the history of the Chap- 
ter and a properly kept record of membership be preserved. 

11. National dues ——Have the local treasurer or secretary-treas- 
urer, as the case may be, collect promptly each year the annual 
national dues of two dollars for each local member and forward 
such collections, together with a list of paid-up members and their 
addresses, to the national Secretary-Treasurer, who is at present 
Mr. William M. Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, New 
York City. He will acknowledge receipt and see that members receive 
their copies of H1ispAnta. 


12. Meeting place—Have a regular meeting place, if possible, 
for all gatherings to be addressed by a speaker. The knowledge that 
a meeting is usually held at a certain place, school or college building 
(and room), restaurant or hotel, aids surprisingly in securing good 
attendance. But mention specifically in each notice of meeting the 
place, date, and hour. 

13. Send a delegate.—Send from your Chapter a delegate to each 
annual meeting of the Association. Several of our Chapters have 
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done this with fair regularity in the past. New York Chapter has 
never, | think, failed to be represented at an annual meeting by a 
member whose expenses have been either entirely paid or half paid. 
Some years two delegates have been sent to represent that Chap- 
ter. Begin now to put away some money in the Chapter stocking 
with which to send a delegate to the next meeting. That meeting 
will be held this year in New York City, probably in one of the 
buildings of Columbia University, on two of the days between De- 
cember 27 and 31, inclusive ; exact date to be announced in November 
Hispania. A good program is promised for that occasion. The New 
York Chapter will endeavor to entertain you well. And in considering 
this matter do not forget that in a few colleges and universities it is 
the practice to pay all or part of the expenses of professors who are 
elected delegates to meetings of professional societies; therefore, in 
case your Chapter cannot send a delegate on Chapter funds, perhaps 
one of your members who is on the staff of a higher institution in 
your vicinity may receive financial help from that source that would 
make it possible for him to make the trip as your delegate. 


14. Conclusion.—Finally, let each member realize clearly that the 
A.A.T.S. exists for him and through him. The Association has no 
other razén de ser than the advancement of the teaching of Spanish 
in the United States, and its only purpose is to serve, to serve particu- 
larly those who teach Spanish, and to serve in general the best 
interests of modern languages in American education. If you are a 
teacher of Spanish, you need the A.A.T.S. and the A.A.T.S. needs 
you. One cannot do without the other, if the cause we represent is to 
continue to prosper. Our task is not easy; the battle is yet to be 
entirely won; laurels are not yet prepared for us to rest upon; oppo- 
sition to our cause is still unrelenting and in some cases bitter—but 
that fact shall not embitter us nor dull our faith. But we shall hold 
our own and progress, I believe, only as our local Chapters awake to 
new enthusiasm and a new effectiveness and a new spirit of service, 
while at the same time the national Association finds new, more 
effective, and practical ways of aiding its widely scattered but faith- 
ful Chapters. Then let us revive the old cry that has led us thus far 
so well: ; Todos a una y con el mazo dando! 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
New York City 














THE CASA MUSEO GALDOS—FOR SALE? 


Mesonero Romanos thus describes the effect that the sight of Cer- 
vantes’ house in Madrid had on a young Englishman : 


—jLa casa de Cervantes! ... (un golpe eléctrico no hubiera hecho impresién 
tan repentina en el semblante del inglés como la que produjo el solo nombre 
del autor inmortal). ;Es posible? exclamé con resolucién, y i; quién se atreve 
a profanar la morada del escritor alegre, del regocijo de las musas? 

—E] interés, mister, el interés sera el que justamente incline a su duefio a 
sacar mas partido de su propiedad, sin cuidarse de glorias que nada le producen. 

—:Y por qué no le producen? ; Por qué los magnates, los cuerpos lite- 
rarios, los particulares amantes de su pais no se apresuraron a adquirir a toda 
costa el unico resto conmemorativo de tan célebre autor, para evitar cuidadosa- 
mente su aniquilamiento ?—(y esto diciendo, sacd su album y empezo a dibujar 
la fachada de la casa; accion sencilla, pero expresiva, que hizo correr mis 
lagrimas). 


Something like the same impression is made on American admirers 
of Galdos, now regarded by many as the successor of Cervantes, when, 
standing within the walls of “San Quintin,” so long inhabited by Don 
Benito, they learn that the fate of the villa in which Galdos wrote so 
many of his masterpieces has not yet been settled in any definitive 
fashion. 

In a letter to the present writer, Don Juan Verde Rodriguez, the 
son-in-law of Galdos through his marriage with Galdos’ only daughter, 
states: 

En cuanto a la finca de Santander, conocida ya como Casa Museo Pérez 
Galdés, se la ofrecimos al Ayuntamiento, Diputacion y al Estado, mediante el 
pago del valor unico de la finca, cediendo nosotros gratuitamente los manuscritos 
originales de las obras literarias, dibujos, pinturas, armas muebles del despacho, 
biblioteca y dormitorio, en fin todo cuanto encierra de valor. Por falta de dinero 
en dichas entidades no ha sido ya adquirido y declarado monumento o Museo 
Nacional. 

. tal vez algin dia nos veamos precisados a vender la finca a algun 
particular. 


Spain has rarely drawn from its national monuments and geniuses 
the full benefit that might easily accrue to it. Compared with England, 
every half-dozen feet of whose soil appear to be hallowed as the 
resting-place of some historic personage, or with France, which has a 
statue, a monument, a street, or a square in honor of nearly every 
worthy who has contributed to French civilization, Spain must seem 
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singularly modest on the subject of its national glories. It hides its 
national jewels, as it hides its good qualities. 

To be sure, it cannot hide its cathedrals, castles, and palaces, though 
it has been unusually successful in keeping them in a sort of semi- 
obscurity. Who, except teachers and a few travelers, thinks of seeking 
them out and praising them to the skies for their unmatched arches or 
ancient turrets, their gorgeous decorations or wealth of artistic objects, 
their charming patios or exquisite gardens, as the cathedrals, castles, 
and palaces of France, Germany, Italy, and England are sought out? 
As for Spain’s more intimate memories and beauties, they remain 
practically unknown to most strangers and many Spaniards. Because 
of traditional indifference to world currents and the stoical, though 
scarcely commendable, refusal to employ the rather cheap, but won- 
derfully effective, system of national advertising that has persuaded 
the universe that everything good must come from France, Germany, 
or England, Spain has been passed by as if, historically and artistically, 
it had little of value to offer. 

Within the past ten years, however, a few intelligent Spaniards 
have seen a great light, due largely to the previous labors of Galdos. 
They have come to the conclusion that Spain should be better known 
and known better. Ina short time they have done much. Don Alfonso 
and the Marqués de Estella have proved themselves enlightened rulers 
and have probably worked together sincerely and patriotically for the 
rehabilitation of their country to a much higher degree than most 
people have been willing to admit. But many more things remain to 
be done. One of those things is the recognition of the importance of 
perpetuating as many artistic and literary associations as possible by 
means of visible, palpable symbols. Another is the dissemination of 
attractive information about the less obvious landmarks and monu- 
ments of historical, literary, or artistic note. A third is the provision 
of adequate conveniences for those travelers who may wish to explore 
beyond the limits of the metropolitan cities. 

The proudest ambition of Spain with regard to the Spanish- 
speaking or Spanish-loving world, should, in fact, be that of playing 
the part of a vast museum of splendid memories to which all can turn 
for the esthetic and ethical pleasure that thrills the heart in the presence 
of signs of achievement accomplished by those dear to us. That is 
becoming more and more the role of many European countries toward 
their devotees. But it should be possible for Spanish admirers, after 
they have taken the trouble of journeying to Spain, to be able to locate 
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and to take in its sights as comfortably as in any other country of 
Europe. Stratford-on-Avon, I take it, is none the less enchanting be- 
cause the visitor can comfortably find his way from the old Swan and 
Maidenhead Inn to the grammar school where Shakespeare was 
birched, to Holy Trinity Church, where he lies buried, to the site of 
the home of John Harvard’s mother, to the Anne Hathaway cottage. 
The good townspeople of Stratford are fully aware that every resur- 
rected memory and every monument to that memory mean much, very 
much to their community and very much to England as a whole. 

This is not to say, however, that travel on the beaten route in Spain 
today is inferior to travel in the rest of Europe. On the contrary, 
travel to the larger centers and living in them are as easy and com- 
fortable as anywhere in the world. Immense strides have been made in 
railroad and hotel accommodations in Spain, though travelers in gen- 
eral do not seem to be cognizant of the fact. Possibly, too, conditions 
in the smaller places are not as backward as most travelers imagine 
them to be, and certainly most of the out-of-the-way towns and vil- 
lages can be reached by automobile on the excellent, but little 
known, Spanish roads. Yet the unbeaten track continues to seem for- 
bidding. A national effort to bring to the attention of foreigners its 
innumerable historic associations and its natural picturesqueness would 
immeasurably increase the pleasures of visitors and the prestige of 
Spain in the outside world. 

In 1923, five thousand Americans spent some time in Spain. In 
1926, forty thousand are reported to have sojourned there. The num- 
ber will undoubtedly mount rapidly. The economic results of such an 
invasion are incalculable. The social results are not less beneficial, in 
spite of the gloomy forebodings of espafiolistas like Pereda. One has 
only to read such splendid tributes as that paid to the underestimated 
Gothic art of Spain and to the sturdy qualities of Spaniards by 
Dr. Ralph Adams Cram in a recent number of The American Archi- 
tect to realize that, by virtue of personal acquaintance with Spain, a 
considerable group of influential persons in the United States will soon 
have no hesitancy in insisting on the equality of Spain in many fields 
with other nations that have more widely advertised themselves. 

Galdos is known over a broad territorial area. Thousands of per- 
sons all over the world have developed an attachment for his works 
and his ideas. To many he is the Grand Old Man of modern Spain. 
What more natural, then, than that the Spanish government should 
make the remembrances of him accessible in every possible way and 
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in every place where relics of him exist? Certainly, the purchase of 
the Casa Museo Galdos in Santander as a national museum and the 
preservation of all the Galdosiana that it contains would be applauded 
wherever the creator of Marianela, Dona Perfecta, Angel Guerra, 
Electra, Don Benigno Cordero, Salvador Monsalud, Pepet Cruz, and 
of hundreds of other vital characters is studied, admired, and loved. 
The passions excited by Galdos’ polemical novels and plays have died 
down. The question as to his attitude toward the Church is not now 
a burning topic. Only the artist and thinker remains. Whatever can 
be salvaged of his personality should be preserved. 

Galdos left, in addition to his written works, a tangible symbol of 
his personality in the villa that he himself planned and had built under 
his supervision at Santander. That villa, “San Quintin,” should belong 
to the Spanish Nation. In that villa Galdos created a number of his 
masterpieces, including Angel Guerra and El abuelo. 

“San Quintin” stands in one of the most picturesque spots of 
Spain, where the climate is never enervating and the coast is as charm- 
ing as the Riviera. On the lovely beach of El Sardinero, in the bril- 
liantly colored atmosphere of northern Spain, it shares the honors with 
the Palacio Real de la Magdalena. During Galdos’ lifetime, Don 
Alfonso came frequently, as he still does, to his royal habitation over 
against the pretty villa of the author—one of whose E pisodios was in 
the hand of his father, Alfonso XII, at the moment of his death on 
November 25, 1885—and with that affable, democratic manner that 
characterizes him spoke frequently of the aged Galdos, living at his 
elbow, as his “vecino.”’ Below the Paseo de Galdos stretch the clean, 
yellow sands of the fashionable summer resorts that cluster about 
Santander. Upon them one watches the sauntering bathers, the white 
bathing booths, the barefoot fishwives who sell snails, periwinkles, 
shrimp, and other sea-food in wicker baskets, the lapping blue waves 
surging unceasingly with their foaming white edges upon the gently 
sloping shore and into the rocky coves. At a short distance, in the city, 
are to be found the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, the statue to the 
national hero, Velarde, the Pereda Theater, the splendid and uniquely 
designed monument to Galdos’ firm personal friend and equally firm 
intellectual opponent, and the wide, open harbor peopled with steam- 
ships and small boats. The ships that passed out to sea from the har- 
bor were always a delight to Galdos, and one of his greatest pleasures 
was to hoist the flag on the tower of his house in salute to them as they 
sailed by “San Quintin.” One of the drawings that Galdés’ personal 
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servant, Manuel Rubin Gonzalez, still shows visitors is that of a ship 
bearing the inscription, written in by one of the ship-masters of San- 
tander, “Al gran chiflado por los barcos.” 

The villa stands, as is fitting, with its entrance gate on the Paseo 
de Galdos. The gate bears a heavy, black, iron knocker in the shape 
of a serpent. Behind the villa, across from the Calle de la Reina 
Victoria, looms up the massive royal palace. Cemented steps lead 
out from the garden of “San Quintin,” which has been kept by Rubin 
Gonzalez just as Galdos left it, to the Calle de la Reina Victoria. Two 
huge sea-shells, brought from the Phillipines, project like miniature 
fountains into the garden. On the Paseo de Galdos side of the villa, 
the tall, artistic enclosure bears the inscription “B P G San Quintin 
1892.” The Reina Victoria side of the house, painted white with 
gold trimmings, displays a pair of golden lions rampant on a large 
panel of the outer wall. All in all, the estate forms one of the 
prettiest villas in Santander and is surrounded by other charming, 
and sometimes luxuriously magnificent, villas and chalets. 

Built in 1892, the villa was first christened “Pohao-Pohao,” 
according to an article by Sr. E. Ramirez Angel in the A. B. C. of 
| November 1, 1924, after the name of a South African town that 
figured rather prominently in the Boer War. After the success of 
| Galdos’ play, La de San Quintin, the villa was renamed in honor of 
that dramatic event. 


The interior of “San Quintin” is replete with memories of the 
master. It is to be hoped that they will be guarded jealously. 

‘ The rooms on the ground floor are a museum of Galdos’ varied 
t interests. From the floor of the living-room, which is inlaid with 


V-shaped boards, to the high ceiling, from which hangs the model of a 
full-rigged ship, one can follow Don Benito in his readings, his travels, 
$ his favorite amusements, his triumphs, his friendships. 

At the fireplace in the center of the living-room is the familiar 
inscription from Shakespeare’s tomb, which Galdos brought. home 
from Stratford. Built into the sides of the fireplace are glazed tiles 
of the Shakespearian period that Galdés himself collected in the 
birthplace of the English bard. Plaques, original drawings for his 
novels, gifts from admirers, autographed photographs from cele- 
brated contemporaries abound everywhere—on his writing-table, on 
the walls, on the piano. Among the musical scores on top of the 
‘ piano are selections from Le Barbier de Séville and Lucia de Lam- 
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mermoor. Above the piano hangs a picture of Wagner. At one side 
of the room is the organ that Galdos used to play with more enthusiasm 
than skill. As can be seen in his books, Galdés was a lover of music 
and was fond of referring to illustrious composers and their works. 
The wall behind the organ is decorated with illustrations used in the 
Episodiwos nacionales. Nearby is a photograph of the queen-mother 
inscribed in her own handwriting: “A. B. Pérez Galdés afectuosa- 
mente Isabel de Borbon Paris diciembre 1902.” A plaque on one of 
the walls testifies to the successful performance of La loca de la casa 
and was presented by the Empresa del Teatro de la Comedia. On 
the mantel stands a crucifix. Many drawings by Galdos lie scattered 
all about the room—faces of men and women, horses, cats, cherubs, 
the Christ, etc. A cross of honor, bestowed on Galdos by Pope Leo 
VIII, shows that not all catholics anathematized the author of Electra. 
If I remember rightly, Rubin Gonzalez, who attended Galdos from 
1899 until his death in 1920, informed me that the Pope had ‘stated 
it as his desire that Galdés’ works should not be put upon the index. 

Around the walls and in the corridors are suspended originals of 
the countless illustrations made for the Episodios nacionales by Este- 
ban, Gomez Soler, the Mélidas, Pellicer, and other talented artists. 
A picture of one of the brothers of Galdés, an army officer, rests on 
the table in a metal frame and reminds us that “Clarin” described 
Galdos himself as having a distinctly military appearance when they 
first met: 


.. puede creerse que se tiene enfrente a un benemérito comandante de la 
Guardia civil, con su bigote ordenancista. 


Quite likely Galdés, in his youth, bore himself with a military air 
and followed the military styles as a result of the military predilections 
of his family. On the desk or table, likewise, lies a magnifying glass 
that Galdés used for writing purposes in his purblind latter years 
when, impatient of his amanuensis or in haste to commit to paper 
something that had struck his fancy, he took up his pen for a few lines 
or a casual page or two. 

As downstairs, so the rooms upstairs preserve the atmosphere in 
which the celebrated author lived. The old, worn rocker in which he 
used to sit is there. The wardrobe, constructed according to his own 
designs, occupies a conspicuous place and exhibits some of the clothes 
that he wore—his black felt hat, a coat, a dark golf cap. Whether or 
not it contained the famous white muffler by which many persons 
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recognized him in his quiet, meditative, observant walks about Madrid 
I do not now recollect. It is my impression that a rather large cruci- 
fix hangs above the bed. On the latter, the bedclothes are arranged 
as they used to be in Galdos’ lifetime. One decoration alone is new 
to the room—a decoration that Galdés naturally knew nothing of—a 
mass of funeral wreathes, which, in my opinion, could be dispensed 
with, lends an unnecessarily sombre touch to the room. Perhaps the 
owners will some day remove the wreathes to another part of the 
house or to Galdos’ sepulchre in the cemetery of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Almudena or to the Pantheon of Madrid, in which it is expected 
that his body will finally repose after a few years more in its present, 
temporary resting place. The wreathes are from distinguished friends 
and admirers and should, of course, be preserved, but Galdés’ room 
ought to remain as nearly as possible as it was while the master lent 
his personality to it and gave it the historical personality that it now 
possesses. 

Among the objects that most appeal to visitors in Galdés’ home 
are the Necrologia, Galdds’ private library, and the original manu- 
scripts of his works. The library contains some of the books that he 
used in his work and absorbed into his spirit, but in all probability 
represents only an infinitesimal part of the voluminous reading that he 
must have done, particularly in connection with the Episodios nacio- 
nales. The Necrologia was compiled by his heirs. 

The Necrologia is a massive book of clippings and drawings and 
is bound in the familiar national red and yellow in which the Episodios 
came out. It bears the title, Necrologia de B. Pérez Galdés. Be- 
neath the title, within a circle, is the figure of a winged sphinx, sur- 
rounded by the legend, “Ars Naturae Veritas,” and the date 1881. 
Below is the inscription “Nacio 10 Mayo 1843—Murié 4 Enero 1920.” 

It is to be hoped that the Necrologia will at some future date be 
printed and put into general circulation. It is one of the most valu- 
able documents imaginable for a study of the celebrated novelist and 
dramatist. Crowded with precious biographical data, appreciations, 
descriptions of the scenes of Galdés’ triumphs, photographs, repro- 
ductions of the artistic handiwork of the author himself, it supplies 
much material that is now available nowhere else. The picture on the 
first page, showing Don Benito seated at the foot of his own monu- 
ment in the Retiro and looking very, very old, deserves to be more 
widely known. The drawings show the undeniable talent which his 
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friend and eulogist, Don Antonio Maura, the brilliant statesman and 
writer, who was fond of sketching at his side, attributes to him: the 
head of Santa Maria Magdalena, sketches of his sisters, whom he 
loved dearly and had live with him, a drawing of the Cathedral of Las 
Palmas, done forty years after Galddos had left his native land, an 
autorretrato of himself, and many smaller figures. Newspaper ex- 
cerpts detail the immense sorrow felt by the Spanish world at the 
moment of his death and furnish many cygious and intimate details 
concerning his life, which was much less retired, apparently, than 
most persons have been wont to assume. Two valuable items, which 
I have never seen mentioned anywhere, not even in Cotarelo’s Catdlogo 
sincronico de las obras de Don Benito Pérez Galdés, appended to Don 
Antonio Maura’s Discurso delivered before the Academy, are worth 
adding to any biographies of Galdés that may be published in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The first item in question describes “El primer drama de Galdos,” 
which was entitled Quien mal hace, bien no espere, “cuyo original 
conservan devotos admiradores del glorioso maestro y del que tenemos 
puntual noticia gracias a un interesante articulo del difunto escritor 
canario don José Wangiiemert y Poggio, publicado hace muchos aiios 
en ‘El Notictero Bilbaino’.’” The comment at the end of the article, 
“Solo en plena madurez, cargado ya de laureles, el maestro Galdés 
llego al teatro. Pero su vocacioén es, como se ve, antigua; de los 
primeros aiios de su vida,” is significant and bears out the statement 
that when Galdos began writing for the stage, he was reverting to a 
first love. The second item relates how a party of friends, including 
Menéndez y Pelayo, tried to soften the blow of Galdos’ first failures 
on the stage by offering him a banquet in which consolation and en- 
couragement were delicately mingled. Said Galdos without emotion, 
between puffs of his cigar, “Tenemos que acostumbrarnos, el piublico 
a mis obras, y yo al fallo del puiblico. Pero ... inos entenderemos!” 
Years afterward, when the success of La loca de la casa, La de San 
Quintin, Electra, and El abuelo had secured for him an assured place 
among modern Spanish dramatists, Galdos repeated with profound 
conviction, “ ... Ya nos hemos acostumbrado: ya anuncié que el publico 
y nos entenderiamos.” 

To students of Galdés who are acquainted with the wide range of 
his knowledge as shown in his works, it may be something of a sur- 
prise to learn that the library at “San Quintin” is relatively small. 
Whether or not it is the complete library that he left, I do not know. 
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It is possible that his heirs have placed his most valuable books in 
their own library for safe-keeping. Certainly, however, the library 
at “San Quintin” can not begin to compare with the fine collection of 
some fifty thousand volumes, including autographed copies of most 
of Galdos’ works, that Menéndez y Pelayo bequeathed to the city of 

Santander. But Galdds never posed as a bibliophile, and apparently 

did not devote much time to “collecting” books. To him, books were 

important as the material from which information or pleasure might 

be drawn. He cared chiefly for what was in them, and not for their 
age nor binding. A new book meant as much to him as an old book. 

As a collector, ceramics, and not books, was his hobby. For his re- 

search purposes he had access to the National Library and to the pri- 

vate collections of such scholarly or literary friends as Menendez y 

Pelayo, Mesonero Romanos, Leopoldo Alas, Antonio Maura. 

The following partial list of the books at “San Quentin,” jotted 
down by me at random, may serve to suggest some of Galdos’ literary 
interests and indicate the intellectual influences that moulded his 
thought. They are not, of course, to be taken too seriously in arriving 
at a judgment of his mental fiber, for after all books are only a part of 
the environment of an author and can never explain him in full. That, 
however, the spiritual food afforded by books does inevitably enter 
into the body of his thought can not be doubted ; and much that exists 
in the following authors and books is unquestionably responsible for 
much that is in Galdés. The language in which the books are written 
has been noted by me, though not invariably, as having some signifi- 
cance in a study of Galdos’ library. 

In English: Dickens, Willard’s United States, Thackeray, The Arabian Nights, 
Milton. 

In French: P. Scudo, Critique et Littérature, Homer, Racine, Balzac, Bae- 
deker’s Germany, Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, Zola, Plutarch, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Thackeray, Ibsen, Corneille, Aeschylus, Larousse, 
Grand Dictionnaire, Bourget. 

In Italian: Manzoni, Alfieri. 

In Spanish for the most part, though in some cases possibly in some other 
language—the language not having always been noted by me: Rousseau, 
Schack, Menéndez y Pelayo, Dante, Plato, Macaulay, Shakespeare, Heine, 
Schiller, Larra, “Clarin,” Fernan Caballero, Goldsmith, Seminario pin- 
toresco (1836-1852), Pereda, Jovellanos, Sir Walter Scott, Lope de Vega, 
Calder6n, Duran’s Romancero, Novelistas posteriores a Cervantes, Navarro 
Soler’s Cultivo perfeccionado de las hortalisas, Nietzsche, Ricardo Palma, 
Pardo Bazan, Valbuena’s Siglo de oro en las selvas de Erifile, Conde’s 
Historia de la dominacién de los drabes en Espaia, Juan del Castillo’s 
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Sainetes, Quinones de Benavente’s Entremeses, Luis de Leon, Historia de 
la Gran Canaria by Millares, Album religioso, Autores dramdaticos contem- 
pordneos del siglo XIX, Chateaubriand. 


The fact that Galdés read constantly in English, French, and 
Italian is of some importance in evaluating his own works and ideas. 
Of special importance, because of the reflections plainly seen in his 
writings, is his predilection for English. Many of the books in his 
library contain marginal notes in his own handwriting in English, and 
his son-in-law, Don Juan Verde, informs me that Galdos once told him 
that in his youth he spoke English more correctly than Spanish. What 
is, perhaps, more significant is the preponderant interest in the belles 
lettres that his library evidences. Too many readers of Galdos have 
gathered that he was primarily practical in temperament and only 
secondarily artistic. Without question the practical bent of Galdos, 
his supposed calculating shrewdness, and his lack of lyricism have 
been much overemphasized. Knowing what we do of his life, of his 
deep and tender sentimental attachments both within and outside his 
immediate family, of his illimitable sympathy for children and the 
unfortunate, of the vicissitudes through which he passed on account of 
his inability to conduct his affairs with the prudential circumspection 
that might have brought him large material rewards or because of his 
determination not so to conduct his affairs, we can the more readily 
understand that he was scarcely what we call “hard-headed” and 
probably belonged to that class of incorrigible romanticists which in- 
cludes Flaubert and many other so-called “born” realists. As a 
matter of fact, it is difficult to refrain from the conclusion that Gal- 
dos was essentially an artist and endowed by nature with an unusually 
keen sense of esthetic appreciation. 

From the fragmentary list of books given above, we can form some 
idea of the catholicity of Galddés’ reading. That he did not limit him- 
self to historical reading, as we might expect, is clearly evident. Per- 
haps some visitor to “San Quintin” may find it worth while some 
day to draw up a complete catalog of the library of Don Benito. 
Should no foreign visitor do that, it is to be hoped that Don Miguel 
Artigas, the learned and genial director of the Menéndez y Pelayo 
Library, to whom I am greatly indebted for many kindly attentions 
and much valuable information, will undertake the task and publish 
the results in the Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo which 
he so admirably edits. 
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But far more precious than the books in Galdos’ library are the 
original manuscripts of his works, preserved in special cases at “San 
Quintin.” They are all carefully bound and in an excellent state of 
preservation. All are suitably labelled and numbered. What a thrill 
comes to the admirer of Galddés in looking over the words that the 
master himself penned, with the few corrections and the occasional 
drawings that characterize them! In their neatness and methodical 
arrangement, they seem to suggest that Galdds at a fairly early date 
had premonitions of his future eminence in Spanish letters and that he 
was anxious to leave to posterity, in as good shape as possible, his pro- 
ductions as they had come from his hand. His unedited correspond- 
ence is still available in one of the cases at “San Quintin” and will, it 
may be supposed, finally be made available in published form to stu- 
dents of his life and works. 

As is well known, Galdos lost his sight in his later years. In 1911 
he was operated upon for cataracts. In 1916 he became completely 
blind. Apparently, his eyes gave him serious trouble before 1911, for 
he was already forced to have recourse to a secretary in 1910. In 
this respect, the manuscript of Amadeo I offers pathetic testimony. 
In the middle of line 2 on page 347 his secretary, Pablo Nougués, 
began to record the thoughts of the now incapacitated master. Prac- 
tically down to that point, Galdos had writen all his works himself in 
his plain and remarkably legible handwriting. From there on, he 
appears to have been able to insert only a few pages in hisown hand— 
very likely with the aid of the magnifying glass that still lies on his 
table. His written note in Amadeo J tells with eloquent brevity the 
story of his tragedy: all 

Amadeo I 
Dictadas las cuartillas 331 a 336 


las cuartillas 347 a 371 
las cuartillas 373 a 497. 


The old lion of modern Spanish letters did not yield to his fate with- 
out a struggle. That he persisted indomitably in his toil, though 
sightless and dependent on another’s hand, is proved by the publi- 
cation of four novels and five plays after the completion of Amadeo I. 


“San Quintin” is a treasure-house that becomes more precious 
with the flight of the years. It should be acquired without delay by 
the Nation. The heirs are ready to pass it over to the Nation on ex- 
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tremely reasonable terms. Surely that opportunity should not be lost! 
As Professor Onis states: 

“It is possible that then (when people outside of Spain are better 
prepared to understand contemporary Spanish literature) may be 
confirmed the judgment made of Galdos by the Spaniards, who is 
regarded by them as the modern successor of Cervantes, and as a 
figure as great as the greatest of those that appear in the literature 
of Europe in the 19th Century.” Is the neglect that nearly permitted 
Cervantes’ house to be torn down and forever removed from the 
knowledge of succeeding generations to be repeated in the case of 
Cervantes’ nearest successor ? 

However, another solution remains for the preservation of historic 
“San Quintin” in case the Spanish government does not secure 
possession of the property. 

Many wealthy men and women in the three Americas are intensely 
interested in Spain and anxious to prove their friendship for the 
Spanish Nation. If the government fails to act, would it not be a 
most gracious act for an American to purchase the Casa Museo Gal- 
dos and either present it to the Nation or establish it as a center for 
Spanish studies under some such arrangement as that followed in the 
foundation of the American School for Classical Studies in Athens? 
The site, the climate, the condition of the property, and its proximity 
to the remarkable Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo concur in favoring 
such an enterprise. The effect on Spanish scholarship and on Spanish 
and American relations would be undeniably beneficial. 


J. WarsHaw 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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Cuando era todavia joven, me contraté a ensefiar en el Instituto 
Internacional de Santiago de Chile y estuve cuatro afios y medio en 
ese pais. Mas tarde fui a México y vivi alli algunos afios. Se me ha 
ocurrido que ese contacto con dos pueblos tan distintos en caracter 
puede proporcionar una base para unas comparaciones interesantes. 

Habia en el Instituto muchachos de varios puntos foraneos como 
también algunos que venian de Bolivia y de puntos transandinos, 
verdaderos tipos de los renombrados gauchos. Desde mi actual punto 
de vista, paréceme ahora extrafio que hubiera podido aprender alli el 
castellano con alguna correccién, pues, del contacto que he tenido 
después con los chilenos, juzgo su pronunciaciOn y usos muy infe- 
riores en comparacion con los de los mexicanos. Por otra parte, mis 
recuerdos del temple chileno son de una raza muy enérgica e in- 
dustriosa, con un amor propio algo exagerado y de un nacionalismo 
intenso. Recuerdo el aplomo con que los muchachos colegiales 
discutian la situacion politica de aquel entonces. Ofrecian enviar su 
escuadra de blindados y acorazados al puerto de Nueva York y hacer 
volar la ciudad entera en caso de que el gobierno de Washington 
no midiera sus pasos con mayor prudencia. ... Vienen a la memoria 
varias escenas de rifias entre hombres de la clase baja. El obrero 
chileno Ilevaba siempre un poncho en lugar de chaqueta y al darse 
con otro en rifia, la ventaja iba con el que lograra quitarse el poncho 
primero. Nunca los vi pelear con armas blancas, sino que usaban 
los pufios al estilo yanqui. Generalmente el que sangraba primero 
se consideraba el héroe y el chorro de sangre de las narices era sefial 
de tregua y la querella terminaba en la cantina mas inmediata donde 
apuraban sendas copas amistosas en celebracién del combate. 

Pasaba siempre mis dias de fiesta subiendo algun cerro no lejos 
de la ciudad de cuya cumbre se podia contemplar el majestuoso pano- 
rama de la Cordillera extendiendose ante la vista a lo largo del hori- 
zonte oriental. O montaba a caballo con algiin compaijiero visitando 
ranchos y pueblos en los alrededores de la gran capital. En los 
caminos nos encontrabamos con los rancheros montados en sus jacas 
con sus monturas hechas de pieles de borrego, teniendo los estribos 
de madera tallada pero con la concavidad tan baja que apenas cabia 
la punta del pie, y enormes espuelas, cuatro o cinco pulgadas de 
diametro. Estos hombres tenia la mala costumbre de hacer “topar” 
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sus caballos y a veces se daban golpes tan fuertes que se mataba el 
caballo si no el jinete. Me daba horror encontrarme a solas con esos 
sujetos mayormente cuando volvian de la ciudad borrachos y con 
ganas de “topar’’ con cualquiera. A mi me faltaban la fuerza y la 
destreza necesarias para salir “avante” y no habia manera de esquivar 
el encuentro porque habia tapias por los dos lados del camino. Sin 
embargo, estoy todavia con vida. ... 

Al descamisado chileno se le tildaba de “roto.””’ No me acuerdo de 
haber oido el término “peon” en Chile. Después, en México tuve que 
aprender a decir “pelado,” que no ventaja nada en eufemismo. Los 
chilenos de necesidad comen muchas judias, legumbre que ellos 
llaman “‘porotos” y que el mexicano llama “frijoles.”” Los peruanos 
(cuyo desprecio para el chileno no conoce limites) les hacian “la 
pava,” gritando este epiteto de oprobio: “; Chilenos rotos, que comen 
porotos!”’ ... 

Tantos los chilenos como los peruanos llaman “chicha’”’ su bebida 
favorita, hecha del mosto. Tienen un rudo aparato para extraer el 
jugo de la uva. Consta de cuatro postes sobre los cuales se coloca un 
marco rectangular. A este clavan el pellejo seco de un buey y en la 
oquedad echan los racimos y un hombre exprime el jugo pisandolos 
con los pies descalzos. Tal vez es a causa de este procedimiento tan 
primitivo que la “chicha” tiene su anhelada “patada fuerte.” Per- 
déneme esta jerigonza americana tan chusca. No me parecen tan 
malos los efectos de esta bebida como los del “pulque” mexicano. 
Este es para mi una bebida muy asquerosa que sabe a suero rancido 
y parece al engrudo que usan los tapiceros. 

El chileno usa cubos y baldes. El mexicano no dice “cubo” sino 
“cubeta.” Sacan agua del pozo con cubeta al extremo de un “mecate” 
amarrado a un “bimbalete.”” No encontré ningun “balde” en México. 
Debido a que se envasija el petréleo en botes de lata de a 40 litros y 
a que hay una infinidad de estos botes vacios, el mejicano no conoce 
mas que estas “tinas” y en San Luis Potosi he visto a aguadores 
cargando pendientes de un balancin de palo cuatro le estas 
“tinas” Ilenas de agua, Ilevandolas a los domicilios y cobrando dos 
cuartillos el viaje. Al leer esto a mi esposa, ella se puso a reir viva- 
mente. Recordaba una ocasion en que, andando por la calle en 
bicicleta, tropezo con uno de esos aguadores con el resultado de que 
los dos se dieron un bafio inesperado a la mitad de la calle. Su excla- 
macion de “Pos, sefiora” era lo inico que el asombro del aguador le 
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permitia decir y apenas se repuso un poco cuando ella le did unos 
centavos en pago de su “viaje” perdido. 

Todos los machetes que se usan en el estado de Campeche vienen 
de la fabrica de un tal sefor Collins y ese nombre viene estampado 
en la hoja de acero. Por lo tanto, la herramienta es conocida univer- 
salmente en ese estado por el nombre de “collin” o “coyin.” En la 
que se llama “la costa grande” del estado de Guerrero se usan 
machetes mucho mas largos y anchos y alli tienen los rancheros la 
mala costumbre de batirse con esta arma, de manera que una buena 
parte de los hombres llevan cicatrices enormes en la cabeza y cara como 
sefales de su heroismo en sus luchas sangrientas. Es digno de verse 
la destreza con que usan el machete para pelar un coco de agua verde 
y apager la sed bebiendo el agua fresca que contiene. 

Me acuerdo de la primera vez que oi a un hombre decir: “lo 
truje.” Entonces me puse a observar y descubri que muchas voces 
en uso en el tiempo de los conquistadores se han conservado intactas en 
la lengua del vulgo, sin ser afectadas por influencias modernas. Como 
esa gente no sabia leer, se traspasaban las voces de padre a hijo y de 
generacion en generacion. El campesino mexicano dice “ansina,” 
“aqueste,” “vide,” “puédemos,” “mesmo,” y otra infinidad de vocablos 
antecuados. Tenia en mi casa un hortelano llamado “Castulo.” 
Nunca se dirigia a mi diciendo “usted” ; pero, quitandose el sombrero, 
decia siempre: “;Quiere su merced?” En lugar de decir “lo halle,” 
decia “lo jallé,” “jermoso,” “el jumo,” etc. En Chile llegué a conocer 
el verbo “tirar,” pero en México tuve que aprender a decir “jalar.” 
Un dia se me ocurrié buscar la palabra en el diccionario y a gran 
sorpresa mia, “no la jallé,” aunque la habia oido miles de veces y 
todavia la oigo en la conversaciOn con personas cultas. 

Hace poco cay6é en mis manos un folletin anunciando las glorias 
escénicas y las atracciones balnearias de un punto inmediato a nuestro 
San Diego que lleva el nombre eufonico de La Jolla. Una visita al 
lugar me convencid en el acto que el lugar derivaba su nombre de la 
formacion curiosa de las rocas y de la accion de la marea que ha 
cavado grandes hoyos semejantes a descomunales ollas. Pero el 
folletin decia que los espafioles, reconociendo la belleza del lugar como 
una verdadera “joya” escénica, lo habian dado ese nombre significa- 
tivo. Sin duda, los mexicanos que alli vivian antes, muy familiari- 
zados con sus ollas y cazuelas de barro, lo llamaban “La Olla,” mas 
pronunciandolo a su modo y al fin llego a ser La Jolla. 
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Otros barbarismos muy comunes entre los mexicanos es la inver- 
sion del orden de sonidos, como “probe” por “pobre,” “pader” por 
“pared,” “Grabiel” for Gabriel,” “naidien” por “nadie,” “haiga” por 
“haya,” etc. Entre la gente analfabeta, tanto de Espafia como de 
América, tenemos apdcopes como “pos” y “pus” por “pues,” “paya” 
por “para alla,” “; Aonta?’”’ por “; Donde esta?” El mexicano dice 
“Es mejor no meneallo” sin tener la mas remota idea de que esta 
citando una frase del inmortal Sancho Panza. 

Otra expresion curiosa. Un dia mi camino me Ilevaba de los 
cafetales de “‘tierra caliente’ a las alturas de la sierra y, llegando a 
un rancho en la ladera del monte pregunté a un vecino del lugar si 
se podia cultivar el café alli. Me contestd: “Si, como no, si es curioso 
el cristiano.” Tuve que revolver eso entre mandibulas un rato antes 
de comprender todo su significado. Si tuviera la gente de la sierra 
un poco mas de esa buena “curiosidad,” les seria mucha ventaja, pero 
no pude admitir esta interpretacion de “cristiano,” que todo lo que 
no es bestia es cristiano, augique la distincion a veces deja de ser muy 
aparente. 

Naturalmente en México se oye una multitud de voces aztecas 
que han permanecido en uso a la exclusion de las castellanas. Hé 
aqui algunos ejemplos: iztle, tezontle, mezcal, zacate, petate, mecate, 
colote, popote, guajalote, mezquite, etc. Es algo jocoso el incidente 
que se cuenta de una sefiora americana que queria servir con mucho 
lucimiento un pavo asado en el dia de Accion de Gracias y did orden 
a la criada que preparara el platon grande con perejil y hojas de 
naranja y que pusiera el “cacahuate” en el centro a ultima hora. 
; Imaginese el asombro de la sefiora y su risa después cuando entro 
en la cocina para encontrar el guajalote todavia en el horno y un 
inocente cacahuate reposando en medio del platon entre la verdura! 

Pero estos recuerdos parecen interminables. .... No hay con- 
clusion. 

C. Scott WILLIAMS 
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“ZOGOIBI,” NOVELA ARGENTINA 


Zogoibi, la novela de Enrique Larreta, es una obra perfecta de 
soberana belleza como lo hacia esperar el nombre del autor. Buen 
signo para la novela argentina venir traida de la mano por un talento 
tan claro y una pluma tan sin tacha como la que produjo La Gloria de 
Don Ramiro. 

El nombre de Larreta es poco conocido y sin embargo ninguno 
con mas titulos debia serlo. Larreta produce poco y de ahi se deriva 
su impopularidad ; él no se ha dejado con tagiar de la fiebre productora 
de nuestros dias. Piensa, pule, lima cada una de sus producciones. 
La Gloria de Don Ramiro fué empezado en 1903 y hasta 1908 no 
salid a luz. De entonces aca han pasado veinte afios. El resultado ha 
sido este admirable Zogoibi que afiadira una nueva gloria a la ya bien 
ganada de su autor. 

En un momento de apogeo para la’ literatura espafiola, cuando el 
idioma cuenta con estilistas como Valle Inclan, Pérez de Ayala, 
Azorin, Miro y tantos otros, Larreta, autor extranjero al fin y al cabo, 
sin la honda raigambre en el alma nacional espafiola de los autores 
peninsulares, produjo con su Gloria de Don Ramiro la novela mas 
espafiola de los tiempos modernos a la vez que la de mas puro, limpio 
y castizo estilo castellano. Quiza haya quien le sobrepuje en precio- 
sismo y rareza o en creaciOn de imagenes o en fuerza creadora, pero 
ningtin autor de nuestros dias domina como él la linea ondulante y 
amplia, rica en sintaxis del periodo castellano, nadie sabe desenterrar 
y hacer revivir con mas gracia y sentido las venerables palabras de los 
tiempos cervantinos, y en cuanto al fondo navie como él ahond6 en el 
alma de la Espafia heroica, mistica y guerrera. Su vision de Avila 
vale bien cualquiera de las mejores paginas de Azorin. 

En Zogoibi advertimos al punto la mano cuidadosa y el certero 
instinto de novelista que narr6 las luchas de cristianos y moriscos 
bajo el cetro de Felipe II y las inquietudes misticas de Don Ramiro. 
Los términos han cambiado; la Castilla del siglo XVI es ahora la 
pampa argentina del XX; la batalla entre moriscos y cristianos es la 
batalla del espiritu tradicional y primitivo de la pampa rio-platense 
en pugna constante con el materialismo de nuestros dias que ora se 
reviste con las galas de un cosmopolitismo sensual y aventurero, ora 
con la fuerza arrolladora del progreso industrial. Acaso otra dife- 
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rencia es que sin quererlo el autor toma parte activa en el relato. En 
ambas novelas el narrador se situa en un plano absolutamente obje- 
tivo, pero en Zogoibi esta objetividad se traiciona a veces y entonces 
notamos que el tema toca mas de cerca al centimiento del autor y nos 
parece asistir a una lucha interior del artista, hondamente dramatica, 
en la que la pluma tiembla ante el ansia de contener el fatal desenlace. 
El argumento en Zogoibi, como en todas las grandes obras del 
mismo género, es lo menos interesante con serlo mucho. Sencillo, 
claro, sin complicaciones episédicas conserva nuestra atencion des- 
pierta y nos deja la mente libre para recrearnos en la belleza del 
lenguaje, en la evocacion campera de rico frescor o en el movimiento 
insondable de las pasiones. Federico Ahumada, rico estanciero argen- 
tino apegado a la tierra natal y pulido por una rica cultura adquirida 
en la ciudad, ama a Lucia Navarro, planta delicada del criollismo 
americano y alma sencilla en la cual no tarda en prender con vehe- 
mencia la pasion por Federico, suma para ella de todas las virtudes 
varoniles. Las tias de Lucia, adornadas con todos los prejuicios del 
fanatismo religioso, se oponen al enlace a causa de las ideas avanzadas 
de Federico que no transige con los convencionalismos religiosos. En 
tanto se arreglan estas diferencias surge la sefora Wilburns, tipo de 
aventurera cosmopolita, ducha en todos los vicios, producto tipico de 
esas ciudades europeas en donde tienen su templo los siete pecados 
capitales, que pone en el empefio de seducir a Federico toda la ciencia 
de la voluptuosidad adquirida en largos afios de aprendizaje. Federico 
cae victima del incentivo sensual de su seductora y de su propia imagi- 
nacion deslumbrada ha tiempo por la lectura de novelas francesas. 
En el resto de la novela asistimos al desarrollo de la pasion sensual 
e ilicita que se ensefiorea del alma de Federico llevandolo hasta la 
relajacion moral. En vano llamara en su ayuda al amor puro por 
Lucia, en vano a su antigua sinceridad. Trata de engafiarse a si mismo 
pensando que su amor por la extranjera es solo una fugaz aventura y 
obedece a un deseo pasajero. Como en todo amor, cuyo tinico soporte 
es la sensualidad hay momentos en que el odio y la mentira asoman en 
el alma del protagonista j tan noble antes! Toda su lucha sera inutil ; 
es juguete de la fatalidad. En su alma se libra una guerra de grandeza 
épica. Ya no es un amor puro que lucha contra otro ilicito; ya no es 
Lucia, deliciosa figura provincial, contra la extranjera; lo que toma 
el alma de Federico como palestra son dos civilizaciones una llena de 
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espiritu con imperativos tradicionales de deber y jerarquia, con la 
fuerza conmovedora y el sabor poético de las costumbres inmemo- 
riales; la otra anarquica, libre, el anhelo hedonista de los tiempos 
modernos. 

Hasta que llega el final rapido, tragico, con la tragica grandeza 
de una obra de Séfocles. Federico asiste a la ultima entrevista con 
la extranjera, que cansada de su nueva victima y de la monotonia de 
la vida en una estancia argentina, decide volver a Europa abandonando 
a su marido y a su amante; una sombra misteriosa, envuelta en un 
poncho, presencia la despedida; al final se va acercando a Federico, 
este impulsado por una fuerza extrafia, temeroso de una anunciada, 
emboscada, bajo la influencia acaso de una leyenda de crimenes que 
pesa sobre el lugar elegido para la cita, le hunde el cuchillo. Al 
descubrirla ve con terror que la sombra era Lucia. 

“; Lucia! j;Lucia! Como si su voz de ternura y horror fuera el 
alarido de su propia vida que se desgarraba.”’ 

“Y herido, azotado por las ufiaradas y los aletazos de la demencia, 
empujado por el negro turbidn infernal, sin mas idea, sin mas 
voluntad que la de morir, en seguida, alli mismo, quitd el cuchillo 
de donde estaba enclavado y, apoyando el cabo en el suelo, hundidselo, 
a su vez a si mismo, a la altura del corazon, dejandose caer de golpe 
sobre la hoja de punta, con todo su peso.” 

“Quedo, asi, extendido en el lecho de la tierra, en el inmenso 
lecho de la tierra funebre y nupcial, junto a su desdichada da Lucia.” 

Después de leer esta pagina final de desgarrador patetismo re- 
cordamos las palabras del viejo cura andaluz Don Alvaro Torres, uno 
de los tipos mejor dibujados de la novela: “Cuidado Federico. 
Cuidado Zogoibi.” Este Zogoibi es aquel desdichado Abu-Abdillah, 
ultimo rey moro de Granada, llamado Boabdil el Chico, y a quien 
su madre Aixa dijo, cuando lloroso echaba la ultima mirada sobre 
las torres de la ciudad perdida, “Lloras como mujer lo que no 
supiste guardar como un hombre.” Larreta nos dice, “los suyos le 
apellidaron Zogoibi, el desventuradillo.” Esta anécdota que nos 
recuerda la predileccion del autor por las cosas moriscas justifica el 
titulo y nos da el simbolo de la novela. 

Lo que nos interesa de la obra no es tan sdlo la desventura de 
este moderno Boabdil y la trama, de filiacion netamente romantica. 
Como en toda novela bien lograda, el argumento no es sino pretexto 
y los tipos principales no son sino figuras un poco mas grandes que 
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destacan en el cuadro sin por eso quitar valor al conjunto. En 
Zogoibi como acontece en algunas joyas pictoricas, las figuras de 
segundo plano destacan con tanto vigor como las centrales y nos 
atraen con igual fuerza. Entre el duelo de amor de las sefiora 
Wilburns y Lucia y al lado del alma de Federico combatida por 
pasiones como vendavales, van y vienen otras almas, y otros tipos 
que forman el conjunto de este gran cuadro de vida argentina entre 
el Mirador, la estancia de Ahumada, y San Miguel, alla estancia de 
los Navarros. 

Todos ellos estan trazados con mano maestra; son fragmentos de 
humanidad que, sin perder su interés individual, son como fuerzas 
psicologicas cada una de las cuales choca con la contraria, y precisa- 
mente en este choque, en este debate de fuerzas, antagonicas a través 
de la narracion esta el supremo interés de este libro. 

Frente a Don Alvaro Torres, el presbitero andaluz que un dia 
dejO las soleadas tierras cordobesas para embarcarse con rumbo 
ultramarino y que ahora, como los misioneros de los tiempos 
coloniales, ejerce la cura de almas en las estancias pamperas, se 
yergue en poderosa antitesis el fabricante yanqui Gustav Wilburns, 
fuerza arrolladora, embajador del progreso materialista, uno de esos 
tipos de la struggle for life que va a la pampa a arrancarle sus 
tesoros, dominando al medio como domina a sus obreros de un 
vozarron. Son dos fuerzas iguales que marchan en sentido contrario ; 
el andaluz lleno de afioranza por su bella Andalucia, pero sereno, 
bondadoso, médico perito en dolencias espirituales, tolerante y amable 
como aquel que ha logrado dominar sus pasiones, preocupado por la 
perfeccion interior—solo la tranquilidad del alma importa; el ameri- 
cano violento, dinamico, sin mas fiebre que la del dinero, parece 
como si el unico termémetro para medir su temperatura fuese el 
estado del business; si el negocio marcha, no nos dejara oir con sus 
risotadas el monologo interior de todos los que se agitan en su 
torno; cuando empieza a torcerse y siente su concepcion de la vida 
fracasada y la duda empieza a corroer su animo, su tragedia nos 
hara olvidar por un momento la inquietud de Federico ye el resignado 
esperar de Lucia. 

A veces es el conflicto esbozado entre el yanqui y el andaluz, entre 
el hombre de negocios y el cura, lo que logra cautivarnos y cuando 


Wilburns sufre su crisis pasional alcanza la novela un alto drama- 
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tismo. “Sevilla tiene razon. Chicago no tiene razon,” dice Wilburns. 
Terrible simbolo, amenaza de una civilizacion que todo lo fia en la 
riqueza. El misticismo de Larreta se complace en apuntarse esta 
victoria. Wilburns vencido, abandonado de su mujer, lo que mas 
amaba en el mundo y de lo que no supo gozar obcecado por la fiebre 
del dinero, ira a aumentar el nimero de los vencidos en la lucha 
moral, y el Padre Torres simbolo opuesto, quedara adolorido por la 
tragedia pero conservara la gracia, la tranquilidad del alma in- 
diferente a las jugarretas de la vida. 

En este contraste vital desfilan los otros tipos de la novela. 
Frente a Misia Adelaida y dofia Rosario, estampas hidalgas de la 
vieja pampa, la Condesa de Cargerac, despojo de la concupiscencia, 
tipo repulsivo de vieja cortesana y con ella Pepe Dominguez, piltrafa 
humana, presa del opio que en el fondo de su abyeccion ve todo el 
error de su vida malbaratada y despierta al amor puro de la patria 
cuando ya es un poco tarde. 

Otros tipos menores encuadran y animan el contraste: El gaucho 
Jesus Benavidez apegado a la pampa como un ombi; el diputado 
Cecilio Maldonado mal patriota y mala persona, atraido por el 
reverberar ilusorio de la vida parisina cargada de placeres y que un 
di ira como Dominguez a llorar su falta de hijo prodigo a una 
estancia pampera; las sefioritas Navarro, olorosas a sacristia, con un 
fanatismo religioso digno del siglo XVI. 

Jamas se ha trazado un cuadro mas vivo de la vida moderna 
argentina, jamas se ha pulsado el momento historico por el que 
atraviesan los pueblos hispano-americanos y especialmente Argentina 
como lo ha hecho Larreta en esta novela. Nada sobra, ni nada falta. 

Dentro de la gran tendencia romantica que caracteriza al autor, 
la realidad esta viva y palpitante. Dentro de su profundo realismo 
cada personaje es un simbolo. La novela misma es toda simbolo. 

Frente a la Wilburns, Lucia Navarro; frente a Dofia Rosario, la 
Condesa de Cargerac; frente al Padre Torres, el industrial Gustav 
Wilburns. Frente al sensualismo hedonista, el amor puro; frente a la 
perversidad, la gracia; frente a la elegancia cosmopolita, el hidalgo 
sefiorio de los tiempos antiguos; frente al progreso materialista sin 
mas fin que el goce y el poder, el religioso anhelo de tranquilidad 
espiritual. Y en medio de este laberinto, solicitado por todas las 
fuerzas como bola de ruleta, Federico Ahumada, el desventurado 
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Zogoibi, honrado y fuerte pero atacado del mal egotista, que en su 
empuje juvenil se siente superior y duefio de todo. ; Infeliz!, obligado 
a lidiar la gran batalla sucumbira victima de su propia fuerza que 
nada podra contra las pasiones que ella misma desato. 

La interpretacion del simbolo no es dificil. La gran obra de 
Enrique Larreta se sale del cuadro vulgar y adquiere grandeza épica. 

En cuanto a la realizacion literaria nos sera preciso afadir pocas 
lineas. Ya hemos hablado de su perfeccion. Para los que conozcan 
la obra anterior de Larreta huelga hablar del estilo. Cada palabra 
esta medida, pesada, todas tienen su aroma y su sentido, pocas son 
las que sobran o quiza ninguna. El periodo es terso y brufido. La 
gracia popular de los vocablos argentinos con su aire arcaico salpica 
el periodo remozandolo con un frescor campero y suaviza el patetismo 
de la accion. Las citas eruditas pocas y seleccionadas con exquisitez. 

En resumen Zogotbi por la forma, por el asunto, por su interés 
social, por el gran vuelo romantico de la accion, por su profundidad 
psicologica y admirable juego de pasiones, es la obra mas perfecta 
de la novela hispano-americana y una de las mejores que ha producido 
la literatura espafiola en lo que va de siglo. 


ANGEL DEL Rio 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 

















DOS NOVELAS DE LAS PAMPAS 


Under this title in the Repertorio americano Joaquin Edwards 
Bello, the Chilean critic and novelist, discusses Larreta’s Zogoibi and 
another novel, Don Segundo Sombra, by a younger and almost un- 
known writer, Ricardo Guiraldes. It is rather striking that in the same 
year there should be published in Argentina two very excellent novels 
with the same setting, namely the pampa. To the pampa and the gaucho 
Argentina owes her originality in literature. To the excellence of these 
two novels is due the fact that partisans of the one and the other have 
arisen among their numerous and enthusiastic readers. Edwards Bello 
makes clear which he favors. 

Sentimos en Zogoibi la grandeza de la pampa argentina, y penetramos con 
emocion en la aventura campestre tejida con ese estilo pomposo, de sederias, de 
tapices. Pero llegamos al final, y no basta. Es un desenlace tan previsto, una 
trama de todos los libros escritos y por escribir. ... El hombre que mata a la 
amada por equivocacién. La tragedia que gravitaba en las ultimas paginas se 
desvanece. No llega Larreta, no consigue su infinita, visible pretension de darnos 
“la novela argentina,” como Isaacs nos dié la novela colombiana. No llega Lar- 
reta, y su afan es tan visible, que el libro, con todas sus bellas cualidades, su 
perfeccién y estilo, es mediano. El valor intrinseco es lo que no encontramos en 
la novela Zogoibi. Cualquier cuento de Maupassant, el mas corto, podria diluirse 
hasta el infinito con el trabajo de un Larreta. Una novela grande es siempre una 
aglomeracién de recuerdos, un esfuerzo de memoria condimentado con estilo y 
dispuesto con euritmia. La novela grande, inmensa, con multitud de personajes, 
resulta un esfuerzo de geometria por la dificultad del autor para armonizar. Tal 
es la novela rusa, con su tipo genial que es sin duda Los hermanos Karamasov 
y su descendiente directo que es La guerra y la pas. En Francia escribié a la 
rusa, Zola; en Espana, Galdés. Einstein dice que la mas grande novela de todos 
los tiempos es Los hermanos Karamasov, porque Einstein es ante todo cientista, 
y en esa novela hay anatomia y matematicas. Sdlo el genio pudo disponer arm6- 
nicamente ese mundo. Larreta dispone frases, distribuye estilo y pequefias 
escenas, pero nunca mueve multitudes. Considerando el esfuerzo de diez afios 
en un hombre que dispone del tiempo y la tranquilidad y el sitio para pensar, el 
Zogoibi es poca cosa. No pretendo negar a los escritores el derecho de madurar 
y pulir; por experiencia propia he llegado al convencimiento de qué uno de los 
mayores peligros es la facilidad para escribir. Tener paciencia y corregir esta 
bien; de esa manera consiguid Ega de Queiroz sus admirables creaciones. Pero 
nosotros exigimos la evolucién, si no en los métodos, por lo menos en el pensa- 
miento. Muy lejos de ese ideal esta el Zogotbi, novelon rezagado que pudo escri- 
birse lo mismo hace cincuenta afios. Larreta no siente la inquietud moderna; no 
lleva en su espiritu, el cine, la radio, el telégrafo, la aviacién. Para los que 
ansiamos un arte vivaz, antifdsil, de azogue, no hay emocidén en el Zogoibi. Y no 
se crea que soy un cerrado para la literatura arcaica: entiendo que con materiales 
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viejos pueden conseguirse maravillas modernas; tal es el caso de la otra novela 
gaucha que nos llega de Buenos Aires, casi simultaneamente con el Zogotbi. 

Me refiero a Don Segundo Sombra, por Ricardo Guiraldes, autor de gran 
porvenir. En Don Segundo Sombra hay un horizonte mas dilatado, menos fililies 
y bordados, menos rebuscada inflacién, menos estilo. Después de leer el Zogoibi, 
me produjo una impresién reposante la obra de Giiiraldes. La pampa se me 
aparece tal como es, en el estilo despojado de Giiiraldes. Porque mostrarnos la 
pampa con retorcimientos de churrigueresco y arte japonés, es un error. La 
pampa ha de ser descrita en estilo pampero. Por eso, a mi entender, triunfa el 
estilo de Guiraldes sobre el de Larreta. Sentimos en Don Segundo Sombra mayor 
cantidad de Republica Argentina. Larreta da siempre esa sensacion de sefiorito 
perfumado, de hombre muy rico y cosmopolita. Gitiraldes es el gaucho verdad, 
con facén y chiripa. La presién es mayor siempre y aunque no tiene el telégrafo 
en su estilo, nos parece mas moderno que Larreta. La pampa, muy semejante a 
ciertas regiones rusas, va encontrando sus noveladores y va surgiendo ante 
nosotros con valores imprevistos: sus lagunas pobladas de aves raras; sus aves- 
truces; sus aerolitos donde los indios amarran sus pingos; los silencios sonoros 
y los coloridos dantescos ; la vida suspendida siempre del cielo ahi donde las nubes 
reemplazan a las montafias; las tempestades que destapan la imaginacién. Va 
tomando relieves de verdad el gaucho y ese fruto heterogéneo de campo y ciudad 
que es el compadrito. La vida argentina se esta mostrando en las imagenes 
verbradas de los novelistas. Los ultimos gauchos, por lo mismo que se van o se 
ponen viejos, nos cuentan su heroica historia, casi su tragedia. Hay el gaucho 
bueno y el gaucho matrero, o criminal por fatalidad; de este ultimo podra decir 
la china, como la madre de los bandidos andaluces: “tuvo una desgracia y se fué 
pal monte.” Actualmente el gaucho pugna por conservar su colorido y vigor del 
tiempo heroico, pero la civiliacién lo arrolla. En el teatro, en la novela nos lo 
pintan huido y melancdélico, entonando la ultima copla guapa con el pie en la 
calavera de buey, las manos en la guitarra y la mirada perdida en el horizonte. 
Ya es paria en su propia tierra. En la novela de Gitiraldes se destaca puro, sin 
amaneramiento; en la de Larreta es hibrido; se trata del sefiorito un poco 
libertino que tiene la imaginacién puesta en la magia parisiense; se pone las botas 
y espuelas y luce el rebenque para que le admire una aventurera de nacionalidad 
indefinida. Frutos del campo y la cosmépolis, no alcanzan a ser el alma de las 
pampas esos personajes del Zogoibi. Pero en todo caso ambas novelas, la de 
Larreta y la de Giiraldes, revelan amor a lo propio, resistencia a la absorcién 
europeizante. Larreta, colocado en la Avenida Alvear, y Giiiraldes a caballo, 
lejos de del Abdullah, de la Galeria Giiemes y del frigorifico inglés.—Joaguin 
Epwarps BeEtto in Repertorio Americano, Vol. XIV, No. 8. 


What Don Segundo Sombra means to an Argentine, as well as 
some of its important scenes were well set forth in an article in 
Nosotros last November. 


Don Segundo Sombra es un libro epopéyico. Mas que novela es obra na- 
rrativa cuya fabula sin enredos apenas permite encasillarla entre los libros de 
intriga que son los genuinamente novelisticos. Pero novela o no, el relato corre 
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con amenidad e interés tales que no obstante sus 400 paginas casi se lo lee de un 
tiron. 

.. Del ambiente de la Pampa cuya fisonomia resulta del conjunto de cuadros, 
escenas y sucesos en que intervienen los hombres, los animales, la tierra 
y el clima, surge un habitante caracteristico, intransplantable, que es el gaucho. 
.. Por eso Don Segundo Sombra es la obra auténtica genuina, que resume y 
fija toda la pampa. Esta fidelidad a la pintura de un ambiente es lo que determina 
el escaso interés de la intriga. Este Don Segundo es el Martin Fierro de la 
presente epopeya — en prosa como deben ser las epopeyas de los pueblos adultos. 
.. Sin embargo, Sombra no es el verdadero protagonista estando reducido al 
papel de consejero y protector del muchacho que inicia y prosigue después la 
ruda vida de resero. ... En los nueve capitulos primeros hay una rigurosa 
sucesién de hechos, en un tiempo que va desde la huida del muchacho de casa de 
las tias hasta la terminacién del primer arreo en que interviene como novicio. ... 
En el capitulo X empiezan los cuadros, las grandes pinturas del ambiente pam- 
peano; en el xii aparece otro interesante elemento del libro, los cuentos narrados 
por Sombra. Este que el relator llama “la historia de un paisano enamorado y 
las diferencias que tuvo con un hijo del diablo” es sugestivo por el fondo de 
fantasia demoniaca que encierra. La intervencién del Maligno es creencia tenida 
muy en cuenta por la imaginacién del habitante de las selvas y montafias. Para 
él, Dios y el Diablo deciden de los destinos humanos. No olvidemos que Santos 
Vega, el numen poético de la pampa, desaparecié a raiz de una payada con el 
diablo. Y recordemos también el terror y asombro con que el gaucho Anastasio 
el Pollo viera la aparicién del diablo en la representacién de Fausto. Mediado el 
libro encontramos en el capitulo xv otra revelacién del Maligno. La rifia de 
gallos (cap. xiii) donde el muchacho se inicia en las apuestas con resultado ex- 
celente le hace paladear la miel de la buena suerte que se trocaria en acibar 
después de la carrera de caballos (cap. xx) en que experiment6 toda la acritud 
y desazén de la mala estrella en el juego. En estos dos cuadros de emocién 
comunicativa y gran eficacia realista vemos ese tan interesante concepto de la 
suerte que explica la pasiva resignaciOn del gaucho ante el azar, sea de los acon- 
tecimientos o del juego. ... 

Don Segundo Sombra no daria en lengua extrafia y para lectores exdticos 
impresién ni aproximada de su lectura en el habla vernacula. ... Documento 
de una época que ya no es ni sera y de cuya existencia tuvimos malos ratos de 
duda antes de haberlo leido, ha tenido la virtud de encender en nuestro espiritu 
una carifiosa nostalgia por la vida de ese gaucho que sabemos ahora que existié 


y paseé por la pampa su arrojo y su melancolia.—Juan B. GonzAuez in Nosotros, 
Noviembre, 1926. 


The keenest of all Argentine critics, Roberto F. Giusti, signalizes 


certain characteristics of these two books and contrasts them in these 
words: 


Narracién autobiografica en la cual se muestra cOmo se forjaba antes un 
gaucho bien templado, cuesta determinar en Don Segundo Sombra, la época 
en que se ha desarrollado su accién. ; Ha conocido Giiraldes ese campo que nos 
describe con tan aspero vigor, y el sabor de esa dura existencia? Ciertamente 
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no son los de hoy. ;De qué ayer nos habla? ;Cuantos lustros han pasado sobre 
esta pampa sin ferrocarriles, de estancias salvajes y “puestos” enormemente 
distantes, pampa pastoril de gauchos de chiripa, sin gringod ni peones de 
bombachas sin vastos cultivos ni maquinas agricolas, en donde se come carne 
en torno al asador, y cortada a cuchillo sobre el labio? Si en los capitulos XIII 
y XIV no asomasen fugazmente un cerealista aleman, un rematador de 
hacienda y unos compradores de frigorifico, nos creeriamos mas cerca de la 
pampa de Eduardo Gutiérrez que de la de Benito Lynch. ; Esta que nos pinta 
Gitiraldes es vida verdaderamente vivida y observada, o fantaseada a hilo de 
sus recuerdos? No puedo decirlo; si, que la evocaciOn tiene color y acento de 
cosa verdadera, que es lo que importa. ... 

Escanario de las dos novelas es la llanura argentina, mas precisamente la 
provincia de Buenos Aires y sus estancias. Sus respectivos autores tienen 
motivos para conocerla: pertenecen o estan vinculados, por tradicién familiar, 
a nuestra aristocracia agraria. Por mas que la vida refinada de las grandes 
ciudades, y los viajes, y su exquisita cultura literaria los hayan alejado de 
aquel ambiente rustico, debid de serles grato evocar por el arte lo que sin 
duda llevan en la sangre y en la memoria. ... En la alternacién de lo extranjero 
y lo regional que marca el ritmo de nuestras letras, actualmente el péndulo se 
incline a lo segundo. Larreta (en Zogoibi) nos ha dado una novela de ambiente 
criollo; Guiraldes (en Don Segundo Sombra), una novela criolla. ... 


Roserto F. Giusti in Nosotros, Noviembre de 1926. 














USO DE LE POR LES 


In an article under the above title’ don Julio Casares expands 
somewhat one topic of the notes of Sr. Rodriguez Marin’s critical 
edition of the Quijote. Sr. Marin finds as quite a common error the 
use of the singular indirect form /e instead of the plural Jes. He 
gives one possible concrete explanation, cited? by Sr. Casares as 
follows: “Leiale un hijo suyo una carta que habia escrito a su 
madre, en la que decia: ‘Escribeme pronto y dale muchos recuerdos 
a todos.’ Y como el padre le preguntase: ‘;Por qué pones dale y no 
dales?,’ respondidle el muchacho: ‘Porque es dale tu, y no iba a 
decir “dales” en plural, siendo tu singular.’”’ Sr. Casares then goes 
on to overthrow this argument by stating that this solecism could 
thus occur only with the subject in the singular and that the majority 
of the cases mentioned by Sr. Rodriguez Marin have the subject in 
the plural. 

Sr. Casares then cites the possibility of /e as a plural influenced 
by the se of such cases as “se lo diré” (a tu amigo): se lo contaré 
(a tus amigos)” :* but he finally gives his own conclusions as follows :* 

“«.., cuando decimos ‘dile a Pedro que venga,’ ese le, destinado a 
sustituir a Pedro, carece de justificacion logica, puesto que el comple- 
mento en cuya representacion interviene (‘Pedro’) se halla expreso e 
inmediato. La oracién, en efecto, no pierde claridad ni correccion 
gramatical, si, suprimido el Je, decimos “di a Pedro que venga.’ 

“Pero el uso, que en materia de lenguaje mas se deja guiar, a 
veces, por la rutina del oido que por las conveniencias de la logica, 
no se decide a prescindir de ese /e pleonastico siempre que pudiera 
hacerlo. Especialmente en el lenguaje familiar pululan los les 
redundantes y no es posible huir de ellos sin incurrir en intolerable 
afectacion. 

“Las consecuencias de este abuso han sido que el pronombre, 
privado a cada paso de su funcidn de tal, haya descendido unas veces 
a la categoria de mera particula expletiva destinada a redondear la 
locucion, 0 haya adquirido en otras circunstancias un caracter marca- 
damente adverbial que le exifne de toda concordancia. En este 


1 Julio Casares, Critica efimera, la serie, pp. 107-120, Madrid, 1918. 
2 Casares, op. cit., p. 112. 

3 Casares, op. cit., p. 115. 

4 Tbid., pp. 117-118. 
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ultimo caso el /e ha venido a convertirse en algo asi como una flecha o 
manecilla indicadora de direcciOn,.que, sefialando hacia atras o hacia 
adelante, recuerda o anuncia el complemento indirecto de la accion, 
sin aspirar a representarlo propiamente.” 

The prélogo to Critica efimera was written by Sr. R. Menéndez 
Pidal who accepts the above conclusions in the following words: 
“Su articulo sobre el pronombre le que anuncia un plural resuelve 
acertadamente la cuestion.’”® 

Logic and usage are both involved in grammatical structure. 
Sr. Casares bases the Je for les rather on usage. Logically the ques- 
tion is not determined, and we may find a further explanation in a 
distributive force involved in the grammatically correct les which 
turns it into the singular form. In every example cited by Sr. Casares 
or Sr. Rodriguez Marin, as well as those of Cuervo, we have a 
perfect possibility of a substitution for the le by a cada uno de or 
cualquiera de, etc., thereby indicating a logical force of the singular 
really present in the plural form of the corresponding noun, and 
possibly influencing the mind of the speaker or writer at the moment 
of forming the sentence that expresses his idea. 

Examples cited by Sr. Casares are as follows: 

1. “... porque sabido es que Platén le consentia la borrachera a los 
que pasaban de cuarenta afios, por ser Dionisio el dios que le devuelve 
la alegria a los hombres.”* Seek the thought and we may insert 
a cada uno, at the same time making the general noun singular 
instead of plural. “... porque sabido es que Platén le consentia la 
borrachera a cada uno de los que pasaban de cuarenta aiios, por ser 
Dionisio el dios que \e devuelve la alegria al hombre.” 

2. “Todo se acabaria si le pegaran cuatro tiros a unos cuantos 
granujas.”’ The thought is “Todo se acabaria si le pegaran un tiro 
a cada uno de cuatro granujas.” 

3. Dale las lilas a las nifias.”* The thought is the same as in 2: 
“Dale (las lilas) una(unas) a cada de las nifias.” 

4. “No es dado a los caballeros andantes quejarse de herida 
alguna, aunque se le salgan las tripas por ella.”*® The second clause 





5 Casares, op. cit., p. 15. 
8 Ibid., p. 107. 
7 Ibid., p. 108. 
8 Ibid., p. 109. 
9 Jbid., p. 110. 
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may become: “... aunque se le salgan las tripas por ella a cada uno de 
los caballeros andantes.” 

5. “Escribeme pronto y dale muchos recuerdos a todos.”*° The 
feeling in the sentence is—Dale muchos recuerdos a cada uno de la 
familia (de mis amigos) que encuentres (segun vas encontrdndolos ).” 

6. “Cémprale, de mi parte, una chucheria a los nifios.”"* Here 
the singular and plural combination makes the sentence a little more 
difficult to reduce, but why not?—“Cdémprale, de mi parte, una 
chucheria que pueda divertir a cada uno de los nifios.” This is ap- 
parently an artificial example made by Sr. Casares for illustrative 
purposes. I should personally question the normality of le for les 
in a sentence with singular accusative carried through to a dative of 
collective and not distributive force. This example would be based 
rather on extension, or the descuido mentioned by Sr. Casares, or the 
speech laziness common to all nations. 

Other examples, from Sr. Rodriguez Marin’s notes, etc., are: 

7. “... y otros, eunucos, con los mozos que le sirven a las ancas, ...””* 
That is, “un mozo le sirve a cada uno de los otros.” 

8. “Item, que en las comedias se quite el desmesurarse los em- 
bajadores con los reyes, y que de aqui adelante no le valga la ley del 
mensajaro” ** add to this for the complete idea, and we have— 
‘... no le valga la ley del mensajero a ninguno de los embajadores 
(ningun embajador ).” 

9. “Yo y mi mujer preguntamos a los criados quién era la tal 
senora, ... A todas estas preguntas, que le hicimos una y muchas 
veces, no hubo alguno que nos respondiese otra cosa sino que ...”’** 
Here we have—A todas estas preguntas, que le hicimos una y muchas 
veces a cada cual de los criados, ...”. May not the alguno following 
also have some influence on the form? 

10. “La qual flaquesa devian procurar de esforgar los que 
goviernan con todos los medios posibles, aunque muy costosos le 
fuesen.”*® The thought in the mind of Juan de Avila may well be 
elaborated— “... aunque muy costosos le fuesen a cualquiera (de los 
que goviernan) que procure esforgarla.” 


10 Casares, op. cit., p. 112. 

11 Jbid., p. 118. 

12 Vélez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo, p. 131 (Cl. Cas., Vol. 38). 

13 [bid., p. 280. 

14 Cervantes, La ilustre fregona, pp. 319-320 (CI. Cas., Vol. 27). See n. 17. 
15 Juan de Avila, Epistolario espiritual, p. 127 (Cl. Cas., Vol. 11). See n. 21. 
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11. “...; y como los escribanos hagan demostraciones suficientes 
para que esta voluntad suya se entienda, en buen romance tanto es 
como pedirlo, y constrenir que se le dé.”** Add an explanatory phrase 
and we have: “... tanto es como pedirlo, y constrenir que se le dé 
a cualquiera (de los escribanos) que lo pida.” 

The above construction has been observed in Spanish almost since 
the beginning of the language. There are parallel constructions in 
other languages. We have in English such sentences as “He gave 
the children each a toy.” That is—‘He gave some toys to the chil- 
dren, one toy to each child.” In 6, we have some (one) little thing 
for (all) the children, and the force may be as interpreted above, 
or with the group of children forming a collective idea and therefore 
giving a singular form in the pronoun. The thought in the mind 
of the speaker is, after all, what determines the structure of a sen- 
tence. Varying shades of thought may result in what seem to be or, 
syntactically, actually are solecisms. If we do not wish to accept 
this construction we can at least, like Sr. Casares, say with the 
grammarian Cuervo: “... de suerte, pues, que entre los hechos que los 
gramdaticos califican de errores, pocos hay que sean mas geniales de 
nuestra lengua.’”** 

Cony STurRGIsS 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


16 Tbid., p. 165. 


17 R. J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, par. 335 
(6th ed., Paris, 1814). 














AN OBSERVATION: ENGLISH IN MEXICO 


For the purpose of studying classroom methods and different 
ways of presenting, or perhaps of removing, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the study of a foreign language I visited several classes of 
English in different Mexican schools. I tried to visit schools of 
various types, both as regards the purpose of teaching and the per- 
sonnel of the student body. 

While undoubtedly there is still much to be desired in a Mexican 
classroom, there was one general fact that impressed me greatly. That 
was that Mexican students studying English have a far greater com- 
mand of it at the end of the first year than American students after 
one year of Spanish. This was especially noticeable in the younger 
students. As English is generally conceded to be more difficult than 
Spanish, I began to wonder why there should be this apparent incon- 
sistency. Who or what was to blame? Why could not American teach- 
ers with a much higher level of general education produce results at 
least as satisfactory as their less fortunate compaieros in Mexico? 

There seem to be at least three major reasons for this situation. 
First, the average Mexican teacher of English is better prepared for 
teaching that subject than the average American teaching Spanish. 
Second, the Mexican student has a greater opportunity to apply, to 
put into practice, the English he learns, and with this application is 
better able to retain it. Third, in learning English the Mexican stu- 
dent is meeting the demands of an ever-increasing social need. These 
points we will consider separately. 

While there are no authentic statistics available, I believe one would 
be safe in estimating that not over 10 per cent of the Americans 
teaching Spanish in the United States have spent a year in a Spanish- 
speaking country. Not over 50 per cent have spent a summer studying 
in Mexico, Spain, or South America. Of the seven Mexican teachers 
of English to whom I refer every one has lived in the United States 
for a period varying from one to twenty years. Some have degrees 
from American universities. 

One of the biggest advantages the Mexican teacher has over the 
American is his freedom from textbook routine. While the Mexican 
classes in English are not exactly what we call direct-method classes 
in the United States, this emancipation from the textbook enables the 
teacher to conduct his classes along direct-method lines to the extent 
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that he can create a considerable degree of interest in his students. He 
is able to vary his method of attack so as to maintain the interest of 
his pupils. In the United States the teacher is often obliged to seek 
means to arouse interest in his classes. Judging from the classes I 
visited in Mexico City, the teacher has a problem in keeping the stu- 
dents out of the aisle, and in avoiding group recitation. Even though 
this impulsive and explosive response is undoubtedly due in part to 
the temperament of the Mexican people, it seems to me that there is 
more interest in the work. Some teachers complain of a lack of a sense 
of responsibility among the Mexican students regarding home work. 
That may be; but in the classroom there seems to be a high degree of 
interest; they seem to catch the spirit and put themselves into their 
work. This interest and participation in classroom work is essential 
to successful teaching, and is due in no small measure to the ability of 
the teacher to keep his class interested and alert. 

The opportunity to use the knowledge gained in the classroom is 
one of the fundamental principles of education, and here again the 
Mexican student of English has a decided advantage over the average 
American student of Spanish. One can hardly spend an hour in a 
café, restaurant, or theater without hearing English spoken. This 
condition is not general in the United States regarding Spanish. Ex- 
cept in the Southwest the American student spends five hours a week 
in a Spanish class and has no further opportunity to speak, hear, or 
use in any form the knowledge gained in the classroom. 

The fulfillment of a social need and a sense of personal value are 
factors contributing to the success of the English classes in Mexico 
City. In several of the classes visited it was my privilege to talk to the 
students and to ask them questions. I always asked, “Why are you 
studying English?” and with only one exception the reply was in sub- 
stance, “Because I want to go to the United States.”” Then I asked, 
“Why do you want to go to the United States?” The answers here 
were varied, and only a few had any definite idea as to why they 
wanted to go to the United States. There seemed, however, to be a 
rather subconscious idea that there might be something to be gained 
by a visit to the United States; that thereby they might raise their 
own social standing and standards of living. The urge to live better, 
to improve one’s own condition is strong in everyone, and there is 
quite a general feeling that a knowledge of English is a means toward 


that end. Russet G. O. C. Brown 


Waite Hicu ScHoor 
ToLepo. On10 

















FACILITATING RECALL IN LANGUAGE WORK 


The acquisition of a foreign tongue through classroom study and 
practice necessarily involves somewhat artificial conditions. It is not 
the natural way by which speech is acquired in actual life. It depends 
almost wholly upon the conscious or unconscious memorization of 
words, idioms, verb forms, and rules of grammar, and the recurrent 
recall and application of these under varying circumstances in oral 
and written speech. Certainly there is no phase of language study in 
which memorization and recall do not play an important part. Any 
practical suggestions for the facilitation of these activities should, 
therefore, prove of value to both pupils and teachers as an aid in the 
learning process. 

Now it has long been a matter of common experience, not without 
scientific foundation,’ that rhythm and rime aid in retention and 
recall. Doubtlessly many people today have no other means of re- 
membering the number of days in each month than through the 
stanza beginning “Thirty days hath September.’”’ Why cannot the 
same principle be applied in some of the more routine phases of 
language work? To prove the practicability of this conclusion, the 
writer undertook an experiment covering a period of nearly two 
years in the Spanish classes of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, San Diego. For the purposes of the study the writer selected 
two beginning classes, both of the same size, and of relatively equal 
ability as determined by a study of the pupils’ grade points for two 
semesters in subjects other than Spanish. The materials of the course, 
including every important element of vocabulary, idiom, and gram- 
mar were versified and rimed by the writer as described in the latter 
paragraphs of this article. These adaptations were taught throughout 
the year to one of the beginning classes, while to the other, selected 
as the control group, the material was presented in the unversified 
form. To keep all non-experimental factors as constant as possible, 
identically the same lesson plan was followed in each class. The only 
difference, therefore, was that the classes met at different times 
during the day, and that in the one case the material was presented 
and fixed in the versified form, while in the other it was taught in the 


1 Woodworth, Robert S. Psychology: A Study of Mental Life. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1923. 580 pages. Pages 334-336, 337, 353. 
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unadapted form of the textbook or course of study. Throughout the 
term there were no marked differences in achievement between 
the pupils of the two groups, but the versified material was unques- 
tionably easier to teach, and in most cases more quickly learned by 
the pupils, owing, perhaps, to the readiness with which it lent itself 
to memorization through repetition in concert by the class as a whole. 

At the end of the year, during the last week preceding summer 
vacation, a completion test and multiple response test, each con- 
sisting of one hundred items carefully selected to cover the work 
of the two semesters, was given to each class. The achievement of 
the two groups as measured by the median scores for sixty-seven 
cases was practically the same, but the range for the control class 
was greater than that for the experimental group. The highest as 
well as lowest scores were made by pupils of the former division. 
Each score was carefully recorded with the student’s name and class, 
and filed for reference. 

After the opening of school in the fall, a similar test, covering 
identically the same items, was given following a two-day review 
of the previous term’s work. The personnel of the classes was now 
somewhat changed, pupils from the control and experimental groups 
having been thrown together in the same classes, and a few having 
been transferred to other schools or teachers. The records of the 
previous scores, however, still made comparisons possible. The 
tabulation of results for fifty-six cases showed that the median for 
the experimental class was nearly twice as high as that for the control 
group, and that the scores of the former were almost as high as 
upon the original test, while those of the latter, with two exceptions, 
were markedly lower. 

During the discussion of the test with the classes the next day, 
there were frequent confessions from the pupils of the control class 
that they had “forgotten all they knew during vacation,” while those 
of the experimental group, when asked what helped them remember 
the various items of vocabulary, idiom and grammar, invariably 
replied that they had “thought of the poem.” The objective data 
from the test and the testimonials of the pupils themselves seemed 
to indicate that rhythm and rime can be effectively employed to facili- 
tate memorization and recall in the routine phases of language work. 

The readiness with which verisification lends itself to almost 
every type of subject-matter is illustrated in the examples below. 
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If the adaptations are all in Spanish it is merely because the experi- 
ment was limited to this field. The principle is as readily applicable 
to any other language. The first exercise illustrates the application 
of rime and rhythm to vocabulary. In it the months of the year 
have been combined into a versified setting with idioms about the 
weather : 


LOS MESES DEL ANO 


En enero hace frio, 
En febrero también: 

En marzo hace fresco, 
En abril esta bien. 


En mayo hay las flores, 
Y en junio el amor: 
En julio hace viento, 
Y en agosto el calor. 


En septiembre hay neblina, 
En octubre el tronar; 
Noviembre trae lluvia, 
Y diciembre el nevar. 


The following adaptation shows the applicability of the principle 
to material of a more or less conversational nature : 


LA SALUD 


¢Como esta Ud. seftora? 
—Muy bien, Don Isidor. 

iCémo le va, Sefior Zamora? 
—Me va bien, Don Teodor. 


2 Qué tal, Don Federico? 
—Sin novedad, Sefior Martin. 
2 Qué tal sigues, Don Perico? 
—Asi, asi, Don Benjamin. 


Rules of grammar also readily lend themselves to versification : 


NUMERO 


Palabras terminando 

Siempre en vocales (a, e,:i,'0, u) 
Forman con la “s” 

Siempre los plurales. 


En otros casos “es.” 
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ACENTO 
Acentte las palabras 
Terminando en: -e, -a 
En: -n, -s, -i, -0, -u, 
En la penultima. (silaba) 
En otros casos en la ultima. 


In the following setting of the rule of gender the words in 
parentheses are not to be read, and the feminine endings are to be 
pronounced rather than spelled. The pronunciation of the endings is 
much to be preferred to the usual practice of spelling them, for it 
trains the pupils to recognize the gender of a noun by its auditory 
as well as by its visual image: 


GENERO 
Con palabras terminando 
En: -ad, -ud, -ed, -ie, -a, 
En: -az, uz, -ez, -ién, -umbre, 
Se usa “una” “la.” (femenino) 
En otros casos “un” “el.” (masculino) 


In the great majority of cases it is undoubtedly wiser to fix 
material through example rather than through rule. This is especially 
true in the case of such elements of grammar as the complementary 
pronouns, possessive adjectives, demonstratives, etc. The adaptability 
of the principle to this type of subject-matter is shown in the follow- 
ing settings of the Direct Object Pronouns. The words in parentheses 
are here to be read for the sake of the rime. The use of the parentheses 
is merely to show that the emphatic forms may in each case he 
omitted without loss of meaning: 


LOS PRONOMBRES DIRECTOS 
El me ha visto (a mi). 
El te ha visto (a ti). 


le ° . 
El i. ha visto (a él). 


iNo la ha visto Miguel? 
EI nos ha visto (a nosotros). 
El os ha visto (a vosotros). 


El oa be Shite Go Chek). 
los 


No las ha visto Mercedes ? 
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LOS PRONOMBRES CON INFINITIVOS 


El va a verme (a mi). 
EI va a verte (a ti). 

El va a verle (a él). 
3No va a verla Miguel? 


El va a vernos (a nosotros). 
El va a veros (a vosotros). 
El va a verles (a Uds.). 
2No va a verlas Mercedes? 


LOS PRONOMBRES CON GERUNDIOS 
Esta mirandome (a mi). 
Esta mirandote (a ti). 
Esta mirandote (a él). 
Esta mirandola Miguel? 


Esta mirandonos (a nosotros). 
Esta mirandoos (a vosotros). 
Esta mirandoles (a Uds.). 
iEsta mirandolas Mercedes? 


It may be of interest in this connection to note that the foregoing 
exercises permit of recitation in all tenses in both the negative and 
affirmative forms. The Indirect Object Pronouns are similarly pre- 
sentable. What simpler or more convenient way can be devised for 
introducing, reviewing, and fixating this most difficult element of 
Spanish grammar? 

To show that the principle may be applied to facilitate the reten- 
tion and recall of irregular verb forms, the following exercise is 
included. It is important to note here again that the words in 
parentheses are not to be read: 


EL PRETERITO IRREGULAR 

Ayer yo: 
(hacer) hice (decir) dije (dar) di 
(caber) cupe (saber) supe (ver) vi 
(poner) puse (poder) pude (ir) fui 


(traer) traje si, asi. 


(estar) estuve (tener) tuve (dar) di 
(producir) produje (haber) hube (ver) vi 
(querer) quise (venir) vine (ser) fui 
(andar) anduve si, asi. 
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Aside from its value in facilitating retention and recall, versifica- 
tion has other values worthy of mention. Rimed material, for 
example, is generally more interesting to pupils than ordinary prose. 
Then, too, it readily lends itself to recitation in concert, which 
prose, lacking in rhythm, does not. Thus it serves a very practical 
purpose in facilitating frequent and rapid group reviews, which in 
the case of languages, as in any other field of learning, are of inesti- 
mable value in securing fixation for permanency.? This contention 
is warranted not only by the writer’s own experience in the junior 
high school, but also by the experience of other instructors who have 
employed his adaptations to advantage in night school and senior 
high school classes. Finally, the fact that the adaptations must 
necessarily be limited to essentials, since all the details of an item 
of grammar cannot be incluued in a short stanza, insures a careful 
sifting and weighing of sbject-matter on the part of the teacher 
with a resultant conciseness of statement which is in itself highly 
desirable. Frequently the rules that are given classes are too inclu- 
sive and involved, and confuse rather than help the pupils. To teach 
all about the complementary personal pronouns in Spanish at one 
time, for example, may seem logical, but because of its tendency to 
befuddle the mind of the learner it is very bad psychologically. 

Since the success with which any device can be employed depends 
very largely upon the way in which it is used, a few suggestions 
may be necessary. In the first place, a versification should never be 
presented until after the subject with which it deals, and the principle 
which it involves, have been explained. No rule should ever be 
introduced until a felt need for it has been created. It is always best 
to proceed inductively with the examples and to permit the pupils 
to derive the principle as far as possible for themselves. Following 
the introductory work the versification may be written upon the 
board. One or two of the better pupils may then be asked to read 
and explain it to the class. The individual recitations should be 
supplemented by one or two readings in concert by the class as a 


2 Woodworth, Robert S. Psychology: A Study of Mental Life. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1923. 580 pages. Page 353. 

8 The writer’s adaptations have been successfully used for three semesters 
by Maud Mae Cluphf, chairman, Department of Languages, La Jolla High 
School, La Jolla, California; and Maria S. Contreras, instructor in Spanish, 
San Diego Senior and Evening High Schools, San Diego, California, co-author 
with the writer of two standardized achievement tests in Spanish. 
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whole. The pupils are now ready to copy the material in their note- 
books. To facilitate memorization it is well to require the class to 
make several verbatim copies of the exercise, with translation in 
English if desired. This practice is especially helpful to those who 
are kinesthetically or visually receptive. To stimulate interest and 
to secure close attention during the presentation of the subject, it is 
well on occasion, to exempt all people from the written work who 
can learn the adaptation before the end of the class hour, or to 
award extra credit (a grade of 1 or excellent) to those who can 
memorize it within a given length of time. To fixate the material for 
permanency the curve of forgetting must be taken into consideration. 
The exercise should be repeated once or twice daily during the week 
in which it is taught, on alternate days the following week, and at 
least once weekly thereafter. The reauiness with which rhythmified 
matter adapts itself to group recitation makes frequent brief reviews 
of this type practical. 

In the construction of the versifications themselves, the following 
points of technique should be observed: Select only the most im- 
portant elements for fixation—minor points can be taught inci- 
dentally. Do not include too much—it befuddles the mind. Employ 
a strong rhythm and end rime. Make the versifications short with 
indented lines as in poetry, not over four metric feet to the verse, nor 
more than four verses to the stanza. Do not distort the word order 
too much. Remember that in a majority of cases it is preferable to 
teach through example rather than through grammar. Frequently, 
a versification is best made of the example itself, with the title as 
the grammatical index, as illustrated by the following adaptation of 
the rule on infinitives with prepositions: 


INFINITIVOS CON PREPOSICIONES 
Al subir al tranvia 
Yo via Maria; 
Después de bajar 
Yo via Pilar. 

The criticism may, perhaps, be made that material in versified 
form will not be readily understood by the pupils. The adaptations 
of the rule of gender, and the settings of the complementary pro- 
nouns cited in the previous paragraphs, for example, will hardly be 
clear to all at first reading. This, however, may be said of any 
material, especially that presented in the foreign tongue, which is 
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introduced without preliminary study by the pupils or introductory 
explanation by the teacher. After all, the purpose of any rule is not 
to introduce the subject, but to clinch it after it has once been ex- 
plained. 

There is apt to be a tendency, moreover, to confuse the versifica- 
tions with the general system of mnemonics which is now largely 
discredited by modern psychology. Attention is therefore called to 
the fact that a mnemonic device, in a technical sense, is a device by 
which one is reminded, as through a symbol, of something else,* 
while the versifications here recommended in each case involve the 
direct learning and recall of the thing itself. 

Possibly the most legitimate criticism is that all teachers do not 
have either the time or aptitude for adapting drill material of a 
language course in the way suggested. This contention is un- 
doubtedly true, but then it does not invalidate the suggestion, which 
it has been the primary object of this paper to present, that rime and 
rhythm may on occasion be employed to advantage as auxiliaries to 
retention and recall. 

WALTER KAULFERS 


Wooprow WiLson JuNntor High ScHoor 
San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 


‘ Woodworth, Robert S. Psychology: A Study of Mental Life. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1923. 580 pages. Page 363. 

















SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF PORTUGUESE 


A severe handicap to the teaching of Portuguese in American 
schools has been remedied by the publication of an elementary an- 
notated text and a Portuguese grammar upon modern pedagogical 
lines. There are, quite naturally, a number of grammars usable by 
English speaking students, but none can compare in simplicity, ac- 
curacy or completeness with the recently published Hills, Ford, 
Coutinho Grammar (D. C. Heath and Company, 1925). This fol- 
lows in general the pedagogical plan of the well-known Spanish 
grammar of the first two authors above, and should be in the hands 
of every teacher and student of Portuguese. 

As a supplementary grammar, especially adapted for review 
work, there is the Portuguese volume of the unique Gaspey-Otto- 
Sauer series, written by Louise Ey, of the Colonial Institute and 
Upper Commercial School of Hamburg (Julius Groos, Heidelberg, 
1911). This is more compendious than the ordinary elementary 
textbook, with a plethora of exercises and extracts for translation. 

The student conversant with German should by all means pos- 
sess the Portuguese unit of the Methode Toussaint-Langenscheidt 
also by Miss Ey (Langenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin- 
Schéneberg International News Co., New York, American agents). 
For the benefit of those who may be unacquainted with this series 
it should be stated that it is without peer for language study, pro- 
vided one has the patience, ability and good sense to undertake a 
linguistic course as mapped out therein. These grammars are pri- 
marily for self-study, and are absolutely complete in plan and detail. 
The volumes are somewhat expensive, but are worth the price to the 
serious student. 

As a supplemental grammatical work written in Portuguese, the 
Grammatica expositiva, curso superior, por Eduardo Carlos Pereira 
(Weiszflog Irmaos, Sao Paulo, Brazil) may profitably be consulted. 
For a historical grammar the Grammatica historica da Lingua Portu- 
gueza, curso dos liceus, por Ribeiro de Vasconcelloz (Allaud & C*, 
96 boul. Montparnasse, Paris, or Lisbon, 212 Rua Aurea) can be 
recommended, likewise the Grammatica Historica by the author of 
the Grammatica Expositiva mentioned above. 

As yet there is no really adequate Portuguese-English—English- 
Portuguese lexicon, that is, one edited upon the pedagogical plan of, 
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say, the Spanish Cuyds of D. Appleton and Company. A convenient 
and reasonably serviceable work is one of the Diccionarios do Povo 
series ( Livreria Alves, Rio de Janeiro), Portuguese-English, English- 
Portuguese parts in separate volumes. However, for the teacher 
who is able to handle French the Diccionario Francez-Portugues e 
Portuguez-Francez, por Simdes da Fonseca (Garnier Freres, Paris 
and Rio de Janeiro) is a most valuable work, accurate and modern 
in treatment. A student of German should not fail to own the 
Portugiesisch-Deutsch volume of the Langenscheidts Taschenwé6rter- 
biicher. Besides accuracy and repleteness of definition this little 
volume presents the figured pronunciation of all the Portuguese 
words and an admirable introductory chapter upon Portuguese pro- 
nunciation. This lexicon is a companion, or rather, supplementary, 
book to the Toussaint-Langenscheidt, grammatical treatise above dis- 
cussed, and published by the same house. 

For an all Portuguese working dictionary the two volume edition 
by Caldas Aulete and A. L. dos Santos Valente, Diccionario contem- 
poraneo da lingua Portuguesa (Garnier Fréres) is very satisfactory, 
replete with quotations from Portuguese authors and furnishing 
etymologies. 

For an encyclopedic dictionary comparable to the Petit Larousse 
of the French or the companion volume Pequeiio Larousse of the 
Spanish, the student should own the Diccionario Encyclopedico t- 
lustrado da Lingua Portugueza por Simdes da Fonseca, likewise from 
the Livraria Garnier Fréres. For a larger work of similar nature 
there is the monumental Diccionario Popular (14 vols.) compiled by 
a group of scholars under the direction of Pinheiro Chagas (Garnier 
Fréres ). 

The annotated text spoken of at the beginning of this article is 
the Heath edition of Taunay’s /nnocencia (Jones). This is one of 
the masterpieces of Brazilian fiction and is a simple, tender story with 
a tragic through strong dénouement. Along with the text the volume 
contains a brief compendium of Portuguese grammar, is supplied 
with adequate notes, complete vocabulary and an appropriate intro- 
duction dealing with Brazilian literature up to the time of Taunay, 
the author’s career and works, and an estimate of the story itself. 
This text can be put into the hands of the student at the very begin- 
ning of the Portuguese course, paralleling the grammar at the outset, 
if desired. 
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Following Jnnocencia, assuming that to be the first reading text 
upon the Portuguese program, the latitude of choice is wide, though 
from here on the sources of material will have perforce to be the 
foreign bookshops. To hold the interest of the student in fiction some 
of the masterpieces of José de Alencar may well be assigned, pre- 
ferably O Guarany. This is a rather lengthy novel, but can be cut 
down to elementary class requirements by judicious excision. For 
maturer students Alencar’s /recema would be apropos, especially as a 
literary study, to compare with the Atala of Chateaubriand. For those 
students agreeable to a plenitude of outside readings, any of the other 
longer novels of Alencar would be most suitable. 

The tales of Bernardo Guimaraes are delightful and easy reading, 
through rather sentimental and somewhat puerile in conception. A 
Escrava Isaura is a sort of miniature Uncle Tom’s Cabin and depicts 
the intimacies of the slave-holding fazendas of former days. The 
stirring, but naive and gruesome tales of the sertdo by Franklin 
Tavora would not be out of place for collateral prose in the earlier 
stages of our students’ curriculum. However, for stories of more 
serious nature and more modern treatment, any of the society novels 
of Machado de Assis, Dom Casmurro being one of the finest, can be 
recommended. These are easy and felicitous of style and furnish a 
charming and vivid picture of Brazilian life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’ 

Turning now to writers in Portugal, the prose of Herculano 
should be drawn upon, beginning with Eurico o Presbytero. This isa 
short text, of exquisite style, and brings the reader to a period of 
history but little treated by the writers of fiction, viz., the rule of the 
Visigoths in the Iberian Peninsula and their downfall at the hands of 
the oncoming Arabs. O Monge de Cister may well follow, if more of 
Herculano’s romanticism is desired. 

Still keeping to the realm of prose, Julio Diniz’s Uma Familia 
Ingleza is pleasant reading, and surely of a more modern theme than 
the above. Likewise the stories of the great Camillo Castello-Branco 
should not be passed over without some acquaintance. But as the 
climax (without further reference to the many other worthy repre- 


1For further choice from Brazilian authors the student or prospective 
teacher is referred to the indications given in the critical portion of the Intro- 
duction to Jnnocencia, covering as it does the more important phases of literary 
development in Brazil down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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sentatives of Portuguese fiction, for this article is merely suggestive, 
in no wise intended to be exhaustive) to our study of Portuguese prose 
stands the transcendental Eca de Queiroz. Unfortunately, however, 
the most powerful of the novels of this Portuguese Zola (or better, 
Zola and Daudet in one) are the least fitting for class reading ; but his 
masterpiece, happily, A Cidade e as Serras, may be properly adapted 
for such use. 

Of a different type, but extremely profitable, both as to excellence 
of the author and valuable content, are the popular historical studies 
of Oliveira Martins. Above all his Historia de Portugal, O Brazil e 
as Colonias Portuguezas and Historia da Civilisagdo Iberica are to be 
recommended. As to significance, this author may stand comparison 
with Lavisse and Rambaud in their studies of French civilization. 

In the realms of poetry suitable to accompany some of the prose 
readings suggested, the two Brazilian bards Goncalves Dias and 
Gastro Alves should be included, as they are not only the foremost in 
that country in the Romantic period and later, but they are a mirror 
of Brazilian life and ideals of the epoch (see Introduction to /nno- 
cencia). From these we may proceed to the study of the immortal 
Almeida Garrett, chief of the Romantic poets of Portugal. 

The student arriving to this stage of literary study may gird his 
loins for the meeting with Camées and to make his the high privilege 
of sounding the beauties of the transcendent epic of modern times, 
Os Lusiadas. There are many editions of this poem as would be 
expected for so universal a work, but for the novice’s purposes the 
school editions are preferable, on account of the helpful annotations. 
The latest and most profitable of these is by Dr. Mendes dos Reme- 
dios, professor of literature and fromer rector of the University of 
Coimbra. (Lusiadas, edigaéo para escola, 4'* edicdo: “Lumen” Em- 
presa international editora, Lishoa—Porto—Coimbra, 1924). 

As an aid to the practical phase of Portuguese study and to ac- 
quaint the student with a vocabulary of technique difficult of acquisi- 
tion by means other than residence in one of the Portuguese-speaking 
countries, he should by all means possess Carvafle’s O Pequeno Portu- 
guez, manual da lingua fallada, contendo leituras e conversacdes 


sobre assumptos da vida diaria em Portugal e Brazil (Freiburg, J. 
Bielefelds Verlag, 1909). This is a companion volume to // piccolo 
Italiano and the well-known Kron books of the French, Spanish and 
German Daily Life series, published in New York by Newson & Co. 
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And now, finally, for those whose means, time and disposition 
warrant, we are happy to announce that Portugal has at last come 
to see her way to open the doors of her venerable university to sum- 
mer visitors. Coimbra is now offering a summer curriculum with 
courses especially adapted for foreigners. The prospective teacher of 
Portuguese would find it much to his advantage to avail himself of 
this opportunity, as do the many of our teachers of French, Spanish, 
etc., in the summer sessions of universities of the respective countries. 
Living is not dear in Portugal, and with the present rate of exchange 
the sojourn in Coimbra would prove inexpensive. Some of our 
teachers visiting Spain would do well to include a season in Coimbra 
in their Hispanic itinerary. The coming summer will see the third 
of these university sessions. For inquiries, arrangements of detail, 
etc., the student should communicate with Dr. Mendes dos Remedios, 
director of summer courses, the learned scholar and former rector of 
the university, mentioned above, and likewise author of the most 
serviceable school history of Portuguese literature published in 
modern times. 

Maro BeatH JONES 
PoMONA COLLEGE 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 








CHAIRS OF LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Under the heading of Practical Pan Americanism there appeared 
in the March issue of HisPANIA an appeal for the founding of chairs 
of Latin-American literature. With the co-operation of the officers 
and members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
the Pan American Union is now conducting a quiet campaign for the 
establishment of one or more such chairs before next January. 

The Sixth International Conference of American States, which 
will meet at Habana in January 1928 will discuss a recommendation 
for the “establishment of special chairs supported or subsidized by 
the governments, for the study of the Spanish, English, and Portu- 
guese languages, and of the respective literatures.” Of course in 
this country such things have to be done by private initiative, and if 
one or two chairs could be arranged for before the Habana Confer- 
ence, the announcement of this fact would make a splendid impres- 
sion and might lead some of the Latin-American governments to 
reciprocate by founding a chair of English. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in 1918 a bill was introduced into the Brazilian 
Congress providing for a chair of Brazilian history at George Wash- 
ington University. Nothing came of it, however. 

By broadening the field of advanced courses in Spanish and 
Portuguese, the founding of such chairs would obviously give a great 
impetus to the study of these languages in the United States. It 
would also have a very favorable effect on Pan American intellectual 
relations. This is the psychological time to make an appeal, just 
before the Habana Conference, and if the members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish will help by their suggestions 
and their individual efforts wherever they have a means of approach, 
at least one chair ought to be secured in time, and foundations laid 
for others later. The names of possible donors, either those who are 
especially interested in some particular university or those who might 
contribute to a general fund, as well as any other suggestions, should 
be sent to the undersigned. 


L. S. Rowe 


Director-General, Pan American Union 
WasHIncTon, D.C. 
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SOME EASY SPANISH BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The collecting of Spanish books for children has been of interest 
to me for a long time. Consequently, during a two years’ stay in Spain, 
often my leisure hours were spent in prowling about in the various 
bookshops and there I found many interesting titles for my collection. 

The Instituto de las Espafias has received several inquiries for 
material of this kind and it has been my pleasure to assist in answering 
these inquiries. As a result this partial list was compiled. 

This list contains books suitable for children from kindergarten 
through the grammar school. Many of these books are, however, en- 
tirely suited to high-school work. I am preparing another list of books 
suitable for high-school libraries; therefore I have not included here 
all the titles that could be used in the higher grammar grades. 

In listing the titles, | have chosen a classification which seems to be 
the most logical and the most easily consulted. I have added a short 
description or comment on the books that I have examined, giving also 
the price and date of publication whenever possible to do so. In order 
to place the titles in their respective classification according to subject, 
it has been necessary to break up collections. 

It should be borne in mind that this list does not pretend to be 
complete, and any suggestions, forwarded to the Instituto de las Es- 
patias, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City, made by others in- 


terested in increasing it and keeping it up to date will be greatly 
appreciated. 


STORIES, LEGENDS, AND FAIRY TALES 


El tamborcillo de Zaragoza. 
Album form; profusely illustrated in colors. 9 francs. 
La leyenda del Judio Errante. 


A very beautiful edition. 9 francs. 


La gruta encantada. 
5 francs. 


Biblioteca selecta para la juventud. Paris: Garnier Hermanos. 


El premio de Luisito. 
About 96 pages. 30 céntimos. 
Biblioteca de Recreo. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 
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Narrador infantil. 

Los huevos de Pascua. 

La nochebuena. 

El joven ermitano. 

Itha, Condesa de Toggenbourg. 

El rosal. 

Historia de un tuerto. 

El lenguaje de las bestias. 
Biblioteca escolar recreativa. 

céntimos each. 


Genoveva de Brabante. 

Rosa de Tanenburgo. 

El cestillo de flores. 

Aventuras del feisimo lenteyjilla. 
El flautista valiente. 

La gallinita y el pollito. 


Biblioteca ilustrada para ninos. 


1.75 pesetas each. 


Plaga de dragones. 
2.75 pesetas. 
Tesoro de los nitos. 


2.75 pesetas. 


Biblioteca enciclopédica. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 160 pages. Illustrated. 


Cuentos mdagicos. 

6 pesetas. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

6 pesetas. 
Cuentos de Anderson. 

6 pesetas. 
Cuentos mdgicos. 


400 pages. 12 pesetas. 


Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Profusely illustrated in colors. 


HISPANIA 


Los sobresaltos de un sastre. 
El alcdzar de la dicha. 


La fuente de los leones. 
Profusely illustrated. 


El tulipan negro. 
Los cuarenta ladrones. 


Los principes encantados. 
Many illustrations. 


128 pages. 80 


El cantarito de lagrimas. 

La cabrita de oro. 

Los mellizos de Dona Coneja. 
Las tres plumas. 

Empresas des cabellados. 


Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 160 


pages. 


Leyendas de Oriente. 


2.50 pesetas. 


Cuentos y mas cuentos. 
16 pesetas. 

El unicornio y otros cuentos. 
16 pesetas. 

Cuentos de Nesbit. 


12 pesetas. 


Very fine edition, 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. The Biblioteca Perla series 
are beautifully illustrated. The books range from 400 to 800 pages. 


Cuentos en postales para iluminar. 

1.50 pesetas. 

Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 
Kapatukan. 

3 pesetas. 

150-200 pages. 


The first of a series of six volumes. 


12 cards in colors and 12 in black and white for coloring. 


Four to seven stories in each. 


Cuentos de Calleja en colores. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 
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El rey Oton y el derecho. 
La mula y la cabra. 

Un fiel servidor. 

Kam Ambi. 

Lortel el cobarde. 

El arbolillo magico. 
Juan y su gato. 

Cuentas exactas. 


El libro de los animales. 


El erizo fiel. 

Rey blanco y Rey moreno. 

Pension para princesas reales. 

La cabellera. 

El gusano policia. 

Viaje a tierra verde. 

Corazon de oro y corazén de piedra. 


El mago prisionero. 


Cuentos de Calleja en colores. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 20 pages. 25 


céntimos each. 


Zapaquilda de viaje. 
La fortuna de Titi. 
Ali-Baba. 

La montana azul. 
Piel de asno. 


Barba azul. 


Cuentos de Calleja en colores. 


1.25 pesetas each. 


Cuentos de Perrault. 
90 pages. 2 pesetas. 


Fabulas de La Fontaine. 


> 


Blancas nieves. 

La cenicienta. 

La herencia de Saltasillas. 
Caperucita encarnada. 
Juanito y Margarita. 


La bella durmiente. 


Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 20 pages. 


Gasapito Gulliver. 


72 pages. 2 pesetas. 


Ratén Robinson. 


90 pages. 2 pesetas, 72 pages. 2 pesetas. 
Pesunitas y Roenuces. 
72 pages. 2 pesetas. Full page illustrations. For small children. 


Cuentos de Calleja en colores. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Cuentos de La Alhambra, por Washington Irving. 


2.50 pesetas. 


Coleccion de obras maestras al alcance de los nifios. Barcelona: Araluce. 


Noches de invierno. 
Illustrated in colors. 
Barcelona: Muntafiola, S.A. 
form. 


Los mas bellos cuentos infantiles. 


Series of simple stories, in pamphlet 


Coleccién “Infancia,” Madrid: Luis Torrente y Compafiia. 2.50 pesetas. 
Stories by various authors, such as Antonio Zozaya, Concha Espina, T. Otega 
Munilla, and others. 
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Cuentos fantdsticos y leyendas morales. 

Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 2.50 pesetas for each series. Collection of 5 
series, 20 stories in each, of about 16 pages. Good illustrations. Suitable for 
tiny tots. 


Cuentos para ninos. 
Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 2.50 pesetas for each series. Collection of 8 


series of 20 stories each, of about 16 pages. Full page illustrations in colors. 
Good for very small children. 


La princesa de algodén en rama. 
6 pesetas. Illustrated in vivid colors. Suitable for small children. 
Gasapito y Gasapete. 
6 pesetas. 
El rey de los cisnes. 
6 pesetas. Illustrated in bright colors. For small children. 
Los tres piratas. 
6 pesetas. Illustrated in bright colors. For small children. 
Clarafrente. 
6 pesetas. Full page illustrations in bright colors. Excellent for small children. 


Cuentos de Calleja en colores. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Historia del emperador Carlomagno. 
160 pages. 1.75 pesetas. Profusely illustrated. 
Biblioteca ilustrada para nifios. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Los ultimas dias de Pompey. 
6 pesetas. Illustrated in colors. For children. 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Historia de Espana en lecturas para los ninos, por D. Gerardo Rodriguez Garcia. 
2.25 pesetas. 


Madrid: Hernando, S.A. 


Ignacio de Loyola. La batalla de Pavia. 
5 céntimos. Pamphlet form. Illustrated. 10 céntimos. 
San Quintin. 
10 céntimos. Pamphlet form. 


Sagunto. 

10 céntimos. Pamphlet forn 
Zaragoza. 

20 céntimos. Attractively illustrated. Pamphlet form. 


Museo de la nifiez. Madrid: Hernando, S.A. 


Historia de Espaiia. 
Illustrated in colors. Written for children. 
Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 
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El hogar de Juan Bravo. El manco de Lepanto. 
10 céntimos. Simple stories. 20 céntimos. 


La rota de Trafalgar. 


20 céntimos. Attractive series. Illustrated. Pamphlet form. 


Museo de la nifiez. Madrid: Hernando, S.A. 


El imperio espanol, Pereira. 
7.50 pesetas. Children’s edition. 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Espana y su historia. 
Children’s edition. Illustrated. About 160 pages. 2.75 pesetas. 


Biblioteca enciclopédica. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Recuerdos histéricos del mundo. 
6 pesetas. Illustrated in colors. Children’s edition. 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


Hernan Cortés. 
20 pesetas. Pamphlet form. Illustrated. 


Museo de la nifiez. Madrid: Hernando, S.A. 
Gonzalo de Cérdoba. 


2.50 pesetas. About 122 pages. Small. Beautifully illustrated. 
Vidas de grandes hombres. Barcelona: Casa Editorial Araluce. 
Cristébal Colén. 
2.50 pesetas. Small. Beautifully illustrated. 
Vidas de grandes hombres. Barcelona: Araluce. 
Don Juan de Austria. 
2.50 pesetas. 
Vidas de grandes hombres. Barcelona: Araluce. 
Historia de Juana de Arco. 
Child’s edition in form of an album. Illustrated in colors. 


Biblioteca selecta para la juventud. Paris: Garnier Hermanos. 


FABLES 


Fabulas de Esopo. 


2.50 pesetas. 


Las obras maestras al alcance de los nifios. Barcelona: Araluce. 


Triate. 
160 pages. 2 pesetas. 
Samaniego. 
311 pages. 3 pesetas. Beautifully illustrated. 


Fabulas en verso. Minerva edition. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 
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DRAMAS AND PLAYLETS 


Pajaros y flores. 
50 céntimos. A playlet for children. 


El teatro de la infancia. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 


La muela del Rey Farfan, by S. and J. Alvarez Quintero. 
A playlet for children. 


Edited by Aurelio Espinosa. World Book Company. $.72. 


El balcén para ninas. La noche de reyes. 
For boys. 
El manojo de claveles. Sertorio. 
For girls. Historical. For boys. 
El portal de Belén. La tragedia de Sagunto. 
Musical skit for boys and girls. For boys and girls. 


La viuda de Don Rodrigo. 


Historical play for boys and girls. 
El teatro de la infancia. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 50 céntimos. 
El principe que todo lo aprendié en los libros, by Jacinto Benavente. 
A playlet for children, 


Edited by Aurelio Espinosa. World Book Company. $.72. - 


LITERATURE 


Historias de Calderén de la Barca. La cancion de Rolando. 

Los caballeros de la tabla redonda. Don Quijote de la Mancha. 
2 volumes. 

Hazsanas del Cid. El Lazarillo de Tormes. 


Historias de Wagner. 
Historias de Miguel de Cervantes. 


126 pages. Beautifully illustrated in colors. Contains La Gitanilla and El 
Amante Liberal. 


Historias de Lope de Vega. 


122 pages. Illustrated in colors. Contains La Estrella de Sevilla; El mejor 
alcalde, el Rey; and La dama boba. 


Las obras maestras al alcance de los nifios. Barcelona: Araluce. 2.50 pesetas. 


El conde Lucanor, D. Juan Manuel. 
Adapted for children by R. M. Teneiro and illustrated by A. Vivanco. 


Madrid: La Lectura. 


Adventures of Don Q. 
Stephen Baghot de la Bere. 1926. pp. 26. 


Dominick Daly. Macmillan. New York. 
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Persiles y Segismundo, Cervantes. Novelas ejemplares. 
Children’s edition, For children. 
La galatea, Cervantes. Gil Blas de Santillana. 


Children’s edition, 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 7.50 pesetas. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND NATURE STUDY 


Los hormigas. Paseos campestres, insectos y pajaros. 
Translated from the French by Dr. Arana. 


Los misterios de la luna. Historia de un borrico africano. 
Historia de una carpa, por M. Hervey.Las aranas. 


Historia de un hormiguero. M. Hervey. 


Biblioteca selecta para nifios. Paris: Garnier Hermanos. 2.50 francs. 


El agua y sus misterios, por Eladio Pérez V. 
5 francs. 


Biblioteca para la juventud. Paris: Garnier Hermanos, 


La seda. La lus. 


Museo de la nifiez. Madrid: Hernando. 10 céntimos. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Historia de una miga de pan. Viaje al pais de los hielos. 


Museo de la niftlez. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 7.50 pesetas. 


Chile, por Pereira. Los paises antillanos y la América Central, por Pereira. 
Peri y Bolivia, por Pereira. Las Reptblicas del Plata, por Pereira. 
Colombia, Venezuela y Ecuador, por Pereira. México, por Pereira. 

El! descubrimiento y exploracién del mundo, por Pereira. 

Geografia Universal pintoresca 


EI mundo y sus divisiones. 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 7.50 pesetas. 


Viajes por Africa. Viajes por América. 


Viajes por Asia. Viajes por Europa. 


Biblioteca Perla. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja. 6 pesetas. 
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MUSIC 


Cantos para Nivos, by Monserrate Deir. D. C. Heath & Company. 80 cents. 
A book of Spanish songs for schools. 

Folk Songs from Mexico and South America, by ELEANor Hacue. The H. W. 
Gray Company, New York. 

Canciones infantiles, by NArcissA Frei1xes. Libreria “Fernando Fe,” Madrid. 

Canciones populares, by ALLENA Luce. Silver, Burdett & Company. $1.28. Con- 
tains words and music of seventy songs. 

Coleccion de cantares, by C&sar Carmona. Casa A. Barreiro y Ramos, S.A., 
Montevideo, Uruguay. About 35 cents. 


PAULINE LANDRUM GOODE 


Co_tuMBIA UNIVERSITY 




















BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPANISH DEGREE FOR ALIENS 


Under this caption the March Hispania contained a brief article copied 
from the New York Times. It seems that the Times made erroneous con- 
clusions from the despatches that came from Madrid. The decree of the 
Spanish government concerning the matter and the correct interpretation 
thereof is given below. 


Ministerio de Instruccién Piblica y Bellas Artes de Espafia 


ExposIciONn 


SeENor: El interés que los estudios acerca de la cultura hispanica vienen 
mereciendo a investigadores de diversos paises extranjeros debe ser estimulado 
en el nuestro, porque a la suma conveniencia de corresponder a orientacién 
cientifica tan provechosa para nuestra Patria se puede afiadir el ejemplo de 
otras naciones que porel natural interés de fomentar la difusién de su cultura 
vienen eliminando las trabas que pudieran oponerse al desinteresado anhelo de 
hombres de ciencias no nacionales, por obtener grados universitarios de alcance, 
consideracién y finalidad exclusivamente cientifica. 

Circunscrita a este orden tal concesién, en nada perturba ni menoscaba la 
legislacion protectora de los titulos universitarios nacionales frente a la 
concurrencia con los extranjeros, en orden al ejercicio profesional para el que 
tales titulos habilitan; y para que tan precisa diferencia entre el orden mera- 
mente cientifico y el profesional de los grados académicos quede en absoluto 
patente, no ya sdélo en cuanto a su eficacia juridica, sino también respecto a la 
denominacién usual, bastara reservar la palabra “Titulo,” como especifica de 
la capacidad profesional y la palabra “Diploma” como exclusiva de la 
graduacién académica de los estudiantes extranjeros y satisfecho el deseo de 
los que en su simpatia por nuestra cultura estiman como un honor graduarse 
en nuestros altos centros de ensefianza. 

Innegable utilidad ofrece en este mismo orden establecer un “certificado 
de estudios hispanicos,”’ que permita acreditar a los estudiantes extranjeros su 
escolaridad y aprovechamiento en Universidades espafiolas donde estudien 
nuestra lengua y nuestra literatura, y para satisfacer ambas finalidades, el 
Ministro que suscribe tiene la honra de someter a la aprobacién de V.M. el 
siguiente proyecto de Decreto. 

Madrid, 18 de Febrero de 1927. 


SENOR: 
A. L. R. P. de V. M. 
Epuarpo CALLEJO DE LA CUESTA 
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Rea. DeEcreETo 
Num. 351 


Conformandome con el parecer de Mi Consejo de Ministros y a propuesta 
del de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes, 

Vengo en decretar lo siguiente : 

Articulo 1o—La Universidad Central podra otorgar diploma acreditativo 
del grado académico de Doctor a los estudiantes extranjeros que lo soliciten y 
obtengan. 

Articulo 2¢——Estos diplomas no conferiran ninguno de los derechos in- 
herentes a la adquisicién de los titulos oficiales de Doctor y no podran en 
ningun caso, momento ni circunstancias ser considerados como equivalentes a 
tales titulos. 

Articulo 3¢—Los estudiantes extranjeros que soliciten la colacién del 
grado académico de Doctor acreditaran previamente haber obtenido en su 
Universidad originaria el grado académico equivalente al de Licenciado en la 
Facultad de que se trate, o haber aprobado los estudios correspondientes a 
este grado sin validez académica en cualquiera Universidad espanola. 

Articulo 4°—Los ejercicios a que han de someterse los estudiantes 
extranjeros para la obtencién del grado de Doctor, serdn los reglamentarios en 
la Universidad Central, pudiendo referirse las tesis o Memorias tanto a temas 
de exclusiva investigaciOn cientifica como a los comprensivos de materias, 
aplicaciones o finalidades propias de la cultura espafiola o convenientes a su 
renovaciOn 0 acrecentamiento. 

Articulo 50——Los derechos de expedicién de cada uno de estos diplomas 
importaran la mitad que los exigidos para el titulo de Doctor, y un 25 por 100 
de dichos derechos se abonara precisamente en metalico, con destino a los 
fondos del Patronato universitario, pudiendo la Junta de Gobierno condonar 
esta participacién cuando lo estime conveniente. 

Los diplomas seran expedidos por el Secretario general de la Universidad 
Central, autorizados por el Decano de la Facultad con el visto bueno del 
Rector y firmados por el interesado. 

Articulo 6°.—Se crea el “certificado de estudios hispanicos,” que podran 
obtener los estudiantes extranjeros en cualquiera de las Facultades de Derecho 
o Filosofia y Letras establecidas en las Universidades del Reino. 

Articulo 7°—Para la obtencién del “certificado de estudios hispanicos” 
necesitaran los alumnos extranjeros haber cursado oficialmente, durante un 
minimo de cinco meses, tres asignaturas por lo menos, de las cuales una sera 
de Lengua y Literatura espafiolas y otra de Historia, elegidas libremente entre 
las que constituyan los planes oficiales de estudios de las Facultades de 
Filosofia y Letras, Derecho o del Bachillerato universitario de Letras. Por 
derechos de matricula en cada una de tales asignaturas satisfaran estos 
alumnos la mitad del importe de la matricula de ensefianza libre, mas cinco 
pesetas en metalico, que ingresaran en los fondos del Patronato universitario, 
y por gastos de Secretaria satisfaran al solicitar el certificado 50 pesetas en 
metalico, que ingresaran en los fondos del Patronato de la Universidad en 
que se matriculen. 
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Las ensefianzas estaran siempre a cargo del Profesorado universitario, y 
cuando las circunstancias lo requieran a juicio de las Juntas de Facultades, 
podran organizarse en horas distintas de las de Catedra oficial. 

Para el cOmputo de los cinco meses de escolaridad se tendra en cuenta la 
duracién de los cursos de verano que las Universidades organizasen. 

Articulo 8°——Los alumnos extranjeros que deseen obtener el “certificado 
de estudios hispanicos” quedaran exentos del respectivo examen en las 
asignaturas que cursen. Los ejercicios para la concesion de dichos certifi- 
cados seran escritos y orales. Los escritos consistiran: Primero, en la 
traduccion correcta al espafiol de un pasaje de escritor inglés, aleman, francés 
o italiano, prefiriéndose el que corresponda a la nacionalidad del examinando, 
quien podra usar de Diccionario; y Segundo, redaccién en espafiol de un tema 
libremente elegido por el alumno entre los que constituyan los cuestionarios de 
las asignaturas que hubiere cursado. Estaran dispensados de practicar este 
ejercicio escrito los alumnos nacionales de paises de habla espafiola. 

Los ejercicios orales seran: Primero, lectura y explicacién gramatical, 
literaria, filosOfica o histOrica acerca de un pasaje de autor espafiol clasico. 
Segundo, contestacion a preguntas del Tribunal acerca de Historia y Literatura 
espafiola. 

El Tribunal se constituira con Catedraticos de Universidad en cualquier 
tiempo y cuantas veces fuere necesario, pudiendo agregarse, para juzgar los 
ejercicios escritos, cuando procedan, los Profesores de Idiomas que se 
considerasen precisos, tanto de la Universidad como de los demas Centros 
oficiales de ensefianza establecidos en la misma localidad. 

Articulo 9°—Quedan autorizados todas las Facultades de Filosofia y 
Letras y de Derecho para admitir la matricula correspondiente a los “certifi- 
cados de estudios hispanicos” a partir de la fecha de la publicacién de este 
Decreto. 

Articulo 10—El Ministro de Instrucci6n y Bellas Artes dictara las 
disposiciones que fueren necesarias para la reglamentacién de este Decreto. 

Dado en Palacio a diez y ocho de Febrero de mil novecientos veintisiete. 
Atronso. El Ministro de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes Eduardo Callejo 
de la Cuesta. 


Como se ve, lo unico nuevo en este Decreto es el “certificado de estudios 
hispanicos,” pues el doctorado para extranjeros estaba establecido desde 1917 
(Gaceta de Madrid de 5 de abril de 1917), y ningun extranjero lo solicitaba 
por exigirse estudios, como hebreo, arabe, sanscrito, etc., que no les interesaba. 
En el presente decreto se confirman esas dificultades para obtener el doctorado 
pues se insiste en que “los ejercicios a que han de someterse los estudiantes 
extranjéros para la obtencién del grado de Doctor, seran los reglamentarios 
en la Universidad Central,” es decir lo mismo que anteriormente. 


Homero Seris 


CenTRO bE Estupios Historicos, 
MADRID 
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CONSTITUTION OF NEW YORK CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


(Suggested as a possible model for new Chapters) 


ArticLe I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be The New York Chapter of the 
\merican Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


ArticLe Il. Purpose 


The purpose of this Chapter shall be the one expressed in the Constitution 
of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


Articce III. Orricers 


Section 1.—The officers of this Chapter shall be (1) President, (2) Vice- 
President, (3) Secretary-Treasurer, (4) Corresponding Secretary. 

Sec. 2.—The terms of office shall be one year, respectively, or until the 
election of their successors. The election of these Officers shall take place at 
the regular meeting held the first Saturday in May. The installation of these 
Officers shall take place at the first regular meeting of the Chapter held in 
October. , 

Sec. 3.—Whenever there is a vacancy in any office of this Chapter, such 
vacancy shall be announced at the next regular meeting of the Chapter and 
filled by a Special Election held at the regular meeting of the Chapter next 
following said announcement. 

Sec. 4.—Officers shall be nominated by a Nominating Committee, who will 
submit the names of two candidates for each office. Additional nominations can 
be made and seconded from the floor. This committee shall consist of six 
members. 


Articte IV. Duties or OFFIcers 


Section 1—The President shall be the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Chapter. He shall preside at all meetings of the Chapter and shall have 
supervision and control of the affairs of the Chapter, subject to the supervision 
of the Executive Committee, and shall exercise such other powers as may from 
time to time be conferred on him by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2.—The Vice-President shall exercise the duties of the President in 
the absence of that officer. 


Sec. 3.—The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a roll of the members of 
the Chapter, and shall preserve the minutes of its meetings. He shall send 
notices to each member of the date of the next regular meeting. He shall 
keep a detailed account of all moneys received and disbursed by him, which 
account he shall present to the members of the Chapter at each regular meeting. 
In the absence of the President and the Vice-President he shall take charge of 
the meeting. 
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Sec. 4.—The Corresponding Secretary shall take charge of the Publicity 
Bureau of the Chapter and of the correspondence of the Chapter. In the 
absence of the other officers of the Chapter he shall preside at the meeting. 

Sec. 5.—These officers shall constitute an Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee shall have charge of all business of the Chapter that may 
arise between regular meetings of the Chapter. They shall present their report 
at the regular meetings. They shall provide for a time, place, and program for 
each meeting. They shall pass upon the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
and shall pass upon all disbursements to be made by the Chapter and authorize, 
by a three-quarter vote in regular meeting assembled, the Secretary-Treasurer 
to make such disbursements. They shall hold at least one regular meeting 
before each regular meeting of the Chapter. 


ArTICLE V. MEMBERSHIP 


The qualifications for Membership and Honorary Membership shall be 
those expressed in the Constitution of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 


ArtTicLE VI. Dues 
Any member in good standing in The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish may become a member of the local Chapter. 


Note.—Under this provision no dues other than the annual dues payable to 
the A.A.T.S. are required. New chapters had better amend it by adding such 
words as: “by paying fifty cents yearly to the treasurer of the Local Chapter.” 


Articte VII. MeeEtINGS 


Regular meetings of the Chapter shall be held on the first Saturday of 
October, November, January, February, April, and May in each year at a 
time to be fixed by the Executive Committee. The Chapter may, at any 
regular meeting, decide upon an extraordinary meeting, at a time other than 
herein provided. 


ArticLte VIII. Quorum 


A quorum shall consist of one-third the regular members of the Chapter. 


ArticLeE IX. AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


This Constitution is subject to amendment by a two-thirds vote of the 
regular members present at any regular meeting under the following pro- 
cedure: Proposed amendment shall be placed in the hands of the Secretary- 
Treasurer in writing, and shall be presented by him to the Executive Com- 
mittee at its next regular meeting, and presented by the Committee to be 
voted upon by the regular members of the Chapter at the next regular 
meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


A. The President shall appoint a Nominating Committee at least four 
(4) weeks prior to the date of the elections as provided in the Constitution 
and shall designate the Chairman thereof. The Chairman shall have a vote 
only in case of a tie. This chairman shall report directly to the Chairman of 
the Election Committee, as hereinafter provided, the decision of the Nominat- 
ing Committee at a date not later than one (1) week preceding the date of 
the elections. 

B. The President shall appoint an Election Committee of three members, 
a Chairman and two tallies, who shall (1) prepare the ballots with the names 
of the candidates as reported by the Nominating Committee, (2) conduct the 
election, and (3) count the vote. The Election Committee shall report the 
results at the same session at which the elections are held. The President may 
declare a recess during the count or he may continue with the regular order of 
business. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, National President of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, announces the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : 


Committee on Amendments to the Constitution 


Professor W. S. Hendrix, Olio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman. 

Mr. William A. Clarke, Head of the Departments of Spanish and Italian, 
James Monroe High School, New York City. 

Professor H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


Nominations Committee 


Professor Umphrey, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, Chairman. 
Mrs. Edith F. Staver, Newtown High School Annex, Elmhurst, L.I., New York. 
Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Miss Kate Navin O'Neil, Riverside Junior College, Riverside, California. 
Professor Rowena Onderdonck, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Standing Committee on Honorary Members 


Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, Chair- 
man. 

Professor C. C. Marden, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Professor C. P. Wagner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Professor Caroline B. Bourland, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 

Professor Clarence E. Parmenter, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Professor Homero Seris, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Almagro, 26, Madrid. 

Miss Grace Dalton, Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. George W. H. Shield, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Board of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. ° 














OPINIONS 


[/n this department will be printed extracts from the public or educational 
press regarding our relations with Spanish-speaking countries or bearing on the 
importance of Spanish as a study in the schools and universities of the United 
States and related matters. 

Conducted by Proressor HENryY GRATTAN Doy_e, Associate Editor, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C.) 


SI ESTADOS UNIDOS... 


Hay muchas cosas que hacer en esta América espanola, con cada uno de 
sus problemas atrasados en cincuenta afios, y para hacerlas, es cierto que el 
pais capaz econdmicamente es Estados Unidos; y es cierto también que suele 
iniciar un ademan cordial de ayuda sana. Es verdad que su calidad de pueblo 
nuevo lo asimila mas a nosotros que Francia y la misma Inglaterra, y que es 
reciente su experiencia de construccién nacional. Pero, si Estados Unidos 
quisiera— 

Si quisiera cooperar en la creaciOn de nuestras industrias, sin los privilegios 
que suele pedir, y que lo hacen odioso al capital del Sur; 


si pagase la mano de obra india y mestiza como paga la mano blanca; 

si nos ayudara a dar dignidad a las masas trabajadoras, por medio de la 
justicia econdmica y de la moralizacién de los talleres y minas (extirpacion 
del alcohol y de la prostituci6n) ; 

si entre tantos empréstitos que concede a gobiernos de dudosa honradez, 
dispensara algunos destinados exclusivamente a construir nuestras escuelas 
rurales y nuestras casas para obreros; si no diera millones de ddlares con 
gesto de ciego, para que se hagan mas en grande los repartos entre los 
politicos impuros ; 

si por cada cien industriales y banqueros que nos manda, nos enviase diez 
educadores escogidos, a vivir entre nosotros cinco afios, a revelar sus insti- 
tuciones y a hacer tipos de ellas en cada pais; 

si seleccionara mejor sus periodistas, a tin de que no se envenenen las 
relaciones de EE. UU. con nuestra América por folletones en que se nos 
ofende y se nos adultera ; 

si renunciara a esas fajas de tierra, tan mezquinas en kil6metros cuadrados, 
que ha ocupado en Centro América y en las Antillas, perdiendo por ellas la 
simpatia del enorme continente suriano y manteniendo su recelo despierto y 
hasta su mirada con odio; 

si sus hombres de estudio, ya sean profesores, periodistas, sacerdotes, se 
pusferan a comprender a esta raza, diferente sin inferioridad, reverso distinto, 
pero no maldito, de su medalla espiritual, a fin de penetrar en el sentido de 
nuestros actos, que suele juzgar mal; si penetrara lentamente los huesos de esta 
raza del sur, hasta la médula! 

Pais cristiano, EE. UU. tiene el deber de la cooperacién sin el dominio; 
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pais prospero, se le ha asignado el deber de los grandes, que es el de dominar 
sus apetitos; pais que ha hablado de reemplazar a Inglaterra o a Francia en 
dar su norma al mundo (la politica y la moral) todo puede hacerlo, pero es 
preciso, por él mismo, que venza sin mancharse, porque los triunfos de la 
codicia material son inferiores. 

Esperamos todavia de Estados Unidos, esperaremos unos afios mas, las 
gentes del Sur, desde los hombres eminentes hasta los maestros de escuela, a 
que nos comprenda, y que nos dé derecho a mantener la honra que como ellos 
debemos mostrar ante Europa. 

GABRIELA MISTRAL 
[La Nueva Democracia] 


FROM THE HUNTER COLLEGE BULLETIN 


Another step forward! At a meeting of the Faculty on Wednesday, 
May 11, a Spanish major was finally instituted here at College. This means 
that beginning with September 1927, our modern language department will be 
as great in scope as those of other colleges and universities all over the country. 

The required minor for the Spanish major will be German. Students with 
linguistic ability who expect to enter Hunter will not have to take different 
majors because they lack enough credits in languages other than Spanish. 
Spanish is now on a par with French and German, so that such students will 
now be able to continue with the work they enjoy most. 


SOUTH AMERICA FUTURE WORLD LEADER 

Prophecy that the “super-development” now taking place in South America 
will in a few years elevate that continent to the foremost industrial position in 
the world has been made by Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. As a delegate from the United States, 
Dr. Scott attended the International Commission of Jurists at Rio de Janeiro, 
and presided, in Montevideo, over the fourth meeting of the American Institute 
of International Law, of which he is president. 

“Buenos Aires has become the great center of the Spanish-speaking world,” 
said Dr. Scott, “and unless present appearances are deceptive, it will in no 
distant future be the center of the Latin world. The United States has had vast 
resources which are being exhausted without a thought of conservation, but the 
resources of Latin America are wellnigh untouched. If they are opened to the 
wise ingenuity of Europe, there soon will be two new worlds in the western 
continent instead of one and the southern world may not be the lesser.” 

“The people of Latin America have great admiration for the development 
of the United States, but they look upon it largely as a material development. 
South Americans also are anxious to amass wealth, but there is a feeling in 
Latin America that culture, education, and spiritual ideals should be the goals 
toward which they should tend, rather than the mere mechanical development 
of financial power. They are as eager for the peso as we are for the dollar, but 
they feel that the North American is immersed in business to such an extent 
that art, literature, and philosophy are overlooked. With them these are the 
principal and permanent things.”"-—New York Herald-Tribune. 
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SCHOOL TEXTS 


A First Spanish Grammar 


By C. Carroll Marden and F. Courtney Tarr, both of Princeton University. 
xi+300 pp. Ginn & Company. 1926. $1.48. 


Six pages dealing with pronunciation precede the lessons, which are fifty in 
number. Each lesson contains a number of explanatory paragraphs, in English, 
with illustrative paradigms, a vocabulary, and exercises in Spanish and English 
for drill on the matters dealt with in the chapter. The headings of the explana- 
tory paragraphs are in English and Spanish. Appended to the lessons are five 
pages of epistolary matter, fourteen pages of verb forms, and the usual two 
general vocabularies. There is also an alphabetical index (four pages). The 
book contains three colored maps—of Spain, South America, and Mexico. 


Simple Spanish Lessons 


By Luigi A. Passarelli, of the University of Arkansas. xv+199 pp. Henry 
Holt and Company. 1926. $1.40. 


The fifteen introductory pages deal with pronunciation, syllabification, etc. 
There are forty lessons. Rules and explanations are brief, but the drill 
material is extensive, both in Spanish and in the English sentences to be 
translated into Spanish. Pages 135 to 158 contain verb forms, regular and 
irregular. Page 63 contains a brief note concerning the second person, which 
has been almost entirely disregarded in the grammar proper, on account of 
its rare use. There are the usual two general vocabularies and an alphabetical 
index. 


Método Practico, a Course in Spanish Conversation 


By Alejandro Ybarra. New and revised edition by Alfredo Elias. x+326 pp. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1926. $1.48. 


The book consists of forty-five lessons preceded by four pages dealing with 
pronunciation. The subjects of conversation are drawn from daily life and the 
environment of the ordinary student. The English equivalent of the Spanish is 
found in parallel columns. Each lesson consists of a section to be memorized, 
followed by a reading exercise and a dialogue based upon the memory section. 
Lesson 45 contains two poems. Pages 320 to 326 contain proverbs. 


Elementary Spanish Reader 


By Joseph S. Galland and Roberto Brenes-Mesén, both of Northwestern 
University. ix+227 pp. (96 text, 22 exercises, 27 Appendix, 82 vocabulary). 
The Century Company. 1926. $1.25. 


The reading material is divided into three parts: first, ten short original 
sketches; second, twenty selections from literary sources; third, ten poems. 
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Based upon the original sketches are ten groups of exercises, each consisting of a 
set of questions, a list of idioms, a grammar review, a verb review, and a 
translation exercise from English into Spanish. The Appendix contains regular 
and typical irregular verbs. There are ten illustrations. 
Por Espafia 
By Gertrude M. Walsh, of Ohio State University. xii+202 pp. (120 text, 
24 exercises, 58 vocabulary). Allyn and Bacon. 1926. $1.00. 
The text consists of twenty-nine short chapters dealing with Spain and Spanish 
life. In addition there are fifteen pages of Spanish music. The exercises are 
in groups, each consisting of a set of questions, a trabajo individual, exercises 
in free composition, and a set of sentences for translation from English into 
Spanish. There are many illustrations, some of which are reproductions of the 
works of the great Spanish painters. 
Espana 
By A. Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas. x +179 pp. (126 text, 51 
vocabulary, 2 numerals). The Macmillan Company. 1926. $1.20. 
The reading text consists of a dozen chapters dealing with the geography, his- 
tory, customs, and culture of Spain, and with the influence of Spanish civiliza- 
tion on Latin America. At the end of each chapter is a set of questions in 
Spanish. A few footnotes, in English, are scattered through the book. The 
work is profusely illustrated with maps and pictures, many of the latter being 
reproductions from the great masters. 


Compendio de Historia Hispanoamericana | 


By D. Carlos Navarro y Lamarca, late of the Colegio Nacional of Buenos 
Aires, abbreviated and edited by Roy Temple House, of the University of 
Oklahoma, and Carlos Castillo, of the University of Chicago. 315 pp. 
(240 text, 75 vocabulary). Scott Foresman and Company. 1925. $1.60. 
The text consists of nineteen chapters. At the end of each is a set of questions 
in Spanish. Footnotes, in English, supplement and explain matters in the text. 
Pictures and maps are very numerous. 


Cuentos Mejicanos 


By J. H. Cornyn, formerly professor in the National University of Mexico. 

xxiv+219 pp. (149 text, 70 vocabulary). Johnson Publishing Company, 

Richmond, Va. 1925. $1.28. 
An introduction in English (twelve pages) treats of historical and literary 
matters. There are twenty stories by Mexican writers. Accompanying each 
story is a picture of the author and a brief biographical sketch in English. At 
the end of each selection are numerous questions, in Spanish, as well as varied 
grammatical exercises, prepared by Professor C. B. Qualia, of the University 
of Texas. There are many explanatory footnotes in Spanish. 


Short Stories from Palacio Valdés 


Edited by Albert Shapiro, formerly Associate Professor in the University 
of North Carolina, and Frederick J. Hurley, of the James Madison High 
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School, Brooklyn. ix+215 pp. (142 text, 15 notes, 94 vocabulary). Henry 
Holt and Company. 1926. $.96. 


There is a brief biographical and critical introduction in English (three pages). 
The collection consists of eight stories. At the end of each is a set of questions 
in Spanish, based upon the text, and several direct-method exercises for drill in 
grammar and idiomatic constructions. 


Siete Cuentos de Vicente Blasco Ibafiez 


Edited by Sturgis E. Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina. xxi+195 
pp. (120 text, 9 notes, 66 vocabulary). Henry Holt and Company. 1926. $1.00. 


There is a biographical and critical introduction in English (fourteen pages) and 
a bibliographical note (one page) by the editor. The stories in this collection 
are: “El Préstamo de la Difunta,” “El Pardsito del Tren,” “Golpe Doble,” 
“En el Mar,” “El Ogro,’ “La paella del roder,’ and “El Ultimo Leon.” 


El Préstamo de la Difunta, y Otros Cuentos, por V. Blasco Ibaiiez 


Edited by George Baer Fundenburg, of Grove City College, and John F. 
Klein, of Franklin College. ix+148 pp. (84 text, 5 notes, 14 exercises, 45 
vocabulary). The Century Company. 1925. 


Three pages of introductory matter, in English, furnish a sketch of the author 
and the background of the stories, which are: “El Préstamo de la Difunta,” 
“El Rey de las Praderas,’ and “Un Beso.” There are twelve groups of 
exercises, each consisting of a set of questions in Spanish, and a translation 
exercise from English into Spanish. There are four illustrations, including a 
picture of the author. 


La Casa de los Cuervos, por Hugo Wast 


Edited by Ernest Herman Hespelt, of the Washington Square College of 

New York University. xxiii+261 pp. The Macmillan Company. 1926. $1.20. 
An introduction, in English, furnishes considerable information about Hugo 
Wast (Gustavo Martinez Zuviria) and his works. There is also a bibliography 
(three pages). Some of the original text has been omitted to reduce it to a 
length suitable for school and college use. The text covers 116 pages. Pages 
117 to 136 contain forty exercises for oral and written work. There are 
numerous grammatical notes (twenty-seven pages). Next comes a section deal- 
ing with the Spanish verb (thirty-two pages), and the numerals (two pages). 
The vocabulary covers sixty-five pages. Illustrations consist of two maps and 
two pictures, one of which is of the author. 


Marianela, por Benito Pérez Galdés 


Edited by J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
xi+257 pp. (127 text, 22 notes, 36 exercises, 72 vocabulary). Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1926. $.96. 
A brief biographical introduction in English, covers six pages. There are 
twenty-nine groups of exercises, each consisting of questions on the text, word 
studies, varied types of grammar drills, translation into Spanish, and exercises 
in free composition. The story is illustrated by nine drawings. 
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Amalia, Novela Histérica Americana, por José Marmol 
Edited by Sturgis E. Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina. 
xiv+227 pp. (152 text, 13 notes, 17 exercises, 45 vocabulary). D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1926. $.92. 


This work is one of Heath’s “Spanish-American Series.” An English intro- 
duction (eight pages) deals with the Argentine dictator Jan Manuel de Rosas, 
the life and works of Marmol, and contains a short bibliographical note. The 
story has necessarily been shortened for use as a school text. There are 
twenty-two groups of exercises, each consisting of a set of questions, a list 
of idioms, and a translation theme from English into Spanish. There are 
eight illustrations by L. Camarero. 


Martin Rivas, Novela de Costumbres Chilenas, por Alberto Blest Gana 
Edited by G. W. Umphrey, of the University of Washington. xv+269 pp. 
(174 text, 22 notes, 73 vocabulary). D. C. Heath and Company. 1926. $1.12. 


A preface of three pages emphasizes the contrast between the people of Chile 
and those of other Spanish-American countries. The introduction, in English, 
gives a biographical sketch of the author. The original text has been greatly 
reduced. In order to preserve the continuity of the narrative, frequent sum- 
maries, in Spanish, of the omitted sections have been inserted. There are a 
few illustrations, including a picture of the author. 


Maria, Novela Americana, por Jorge Isaacs 
Edited by J. Warshaw, of the University of Missouri. xiv+298 pp. (159 
text, 31 notes, 15 exercises, 83 vocabulary). D. C. Heath and Company. 
1926. $1.12. 


There is a biographical and critical introduction, in English (eight pages). The 
work has been abridged to bring it within the necessary compass. Exercises for 
oral and written drill are forty in number, and are of wide variety. There are 
nearly a dozen illustrations by Lorraine Balmer. 


Zalacain el Aventurero, por Pio Baroja 
Edited by Arthur L. Owen, of the University of Kansas. xxi+219 pp. 
(124 text, 21 notes, 74 vocabulary). D. C. Heath and Company. 1926. $1.00. 


This is one of the series of “Contemporary Spanish Texts,” under the general 
editorship of Federico de Onis. The usual critical introduction, in Spanish, 
supplied by Professor de Onis for the volumes of this series covers thirteen 
pages. There is a bibliographical note (two pages). Parts of the original text 
have been omitted. Where necessary the notes show the content of the missing 
passages. There are eight illustrations drawn by L. Camarero and a photograph 
of the author. 


Suefio de una Noche de Agosto, por G. Martinez Sierra 
Edited by May Gardner and Arthur L. Owen, of the University of Kansas. 


xxv+171 pp. (110 text, 8 notes, 53 vocabulary). Henry Holt and Company. 
1926. $1.00. 
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An English introduction (nineteen pages) has been supplied by Miss Gardner. 
It consists of a biographical and critical study of the author and the generation 
of writers to which he belongs. The work itself is a play in prose in three acts. 


Five Sainetes of Ramon de la Cruz 


Edited by C. E. Kany, of the University of California, xxxi+303 pp. (226 

text, 26 notes, 51 vocabulary). Ginn & Co. 1926. $1.12. 
The introduction by the editor, in English, contains the following headings : 
I. Background; II. The Sainete; III. Ramon de la Cruz. It is twenty pages 
long. Next comes a bibliographical note (three pages). The five one-act 
farces of this collection are: “La Plaza Mayor,” “La Pradera de San Isidro,” 
“Manolo,” “Las Castaneras Picadas,” and “La Petra y la Juana.” The frontis- 
piece is a reproduction of the painting “La Pradera de san Isidro.” In addition, 
by way of illustration, there are a half-dozen pictures of types of the eighteenth 
century, such as the “Griada,” the ‘“Alguacil,” etc. 


Three Plays by Calder6én 


Edited by George Tyler Northup, of the University of Chicago. lv+358 pp. 
(291 text, 67 notes). D. C. Heath and Company. 1926. $1.72. 


The three plays of this collection are: “Casa con dos puertas mala es de 
guardar,” “La vida es sueno,” and “La cena del Rey Baltasar.” The last-named 
is an “Auto Sacramental.” Preceding the introduction are five stanzas from 
James Russell Lowell’s “The Nightingale in the Study.” The editor’s introduc- 
tion, in English, covers forty-seven pages and has the following captions: 
I. Biography of Calder6n; II. The Age of Calder6én; III. The Spanish Con- 
ception of Honor; IV. Culteranismo-Calderén’s Style; V. The Attitude of 
Critics toward Calder6n; VI. A Classification of Caledrén’s Dramatic Works; 
VII. Introductory Notes to the Text. A frontispiece reproduces the frontis- 
piece of the first edition of Calderén’s “Autos Sacramentales.” 


Libro de Lectura. Selecciones de Manuel Romero de Terreros 


Edited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 126 pp. (78 text, ii notes, 31 vocabulary). Longmans Green & 
Company. 1927. $1.00. 
The contents are divided into Historietas, anécdotas, cuentos, leyendas, teatro 
rapido (three dramatic dialogues). Many of the pieces were written expressly 
for the reader. There is a portrait of the author and a biographical note. 
Estudios Gramaticos espafioles 
By Sherman W. Brown, of West Virginia University. xii 211 pp. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1927. 
The book contains twenty-two lessons, occupying 96 pages and a compendium 
of grammar in 65 pages with Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies. 
Each lesson is based on a prose narrative averaging a page and a half in length 
and contains a cuestionario, repaso de gramatica, locuciones, practica oral, 2 or 3 
ejercicios, and composicion. 


MicHaeEt S. DoNLAN 
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PERIODICALS 


The Hispanic American Historical Review, James A. ROBERTSON and 
Frep J. Rippy, editors. Published quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, North Carolina. Annual subscription $4.00. 


After its suspension for a number of years, owing to lack of funds, this 
journal has been enabled to resume publication through the generosity and far- 
sightedness of Duke University. The authorities of the university are to be 
congratulated quite as much as those who are interested in the publication of the 
journal. The continued appearance of a review of the caliber of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review which deals with a subject of much vital interest 
to us North Americans will do credit to any institution which gives it financial 
backing. Teachers of Spanish and of Hispanic American history are workers 
in allied fields and can give each other considerable support with mutual advan- 
tage. The members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish who 
desire to add to their school or college library an instructive and readable 
journal cannot do better than to subscribe to this review. It is published in 
February, May, August, and November. 

Volume VII, Number 1 contains: “Britain's Role in the Early Relations 
of the United States and Mexico,” J. Fred Rippy; “French Opinion of the 
Spanish American War,” Louis Martin Sears; “The Real de Minas as a Politi- 
cal Institution,” J. Lloyd Mecham; “The United States and the Dominican 
Republic,” Charles E. Chapman. Number 2 contains: “The Genesis of Royal 
Government in the Spanish Indies,” C. H. Haring; “Confederate Exiles to 
Brazil,” Lawrence F. Hill. The Bibliographical Section contains: “The Lost 
Archives of Miranda,” William Spence Robertson; “The Northern Expansion | 
of New Spain, 1522-1822: a Selected Descriptive Bibliographical List,” J. Lloyd 
Mecham. 


La Gaceta Literaria: ibérica: americana: internacional. Letras-Arte-Ciencia. 
Perédico quincenal. Director-fundador E. Giménez Caballero. Madrid. 
Suscripcién anual 7.50 pesetas. 


Former students at the courses for foreigners given by the Centro de 
Estudios histéricos will remember the lectures by Sr. Giménez Caballero, who 
is becoming a leader in the younger group of writers in Madrid. His biweekly 
literary gazette is a new idea in the form of a six-page newspaper dealing with 
literary events and men. The human element is quite as much to the fore as 
any other. Portraits or caricatures of writers are numerous. New books are 
treated more in a journalistic and semi-humorous spirit than in a learned or 
critical style. Much attention is paid to Catalan; often nearly a page being 
printed in that language. A recent number contained an amusing as well as 
suggestive star-map of the literary lights of Spain. At one pole of the heavens 
was El Sol, at the other the A.B.C., with their attendant satellites. Other 
prominent planetary systems were La Revista de Occidente and Revista de 
Filologia Espanola. Juan Ramon Jiménez and Ramon Pérez de Ayala were 
figured as comets without fixed orbit. 











REVIEWS 


Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (1875-1926), Su Vida y Sus Obras, por Julio 
Puyot. Madrid, Revista de Archivos, 1927; 274 pages. Publicacién de la 
Real Academia de Ciencias, morales y politicas. 


We owe this excellent biography to the zeal of a life-long friend of Adolfo 
Bonilla. The latter has well merited this tribute, for he himself honored the 
memory of his great teacher Menéndez y Pelayo with a similar testimony of 
loyalty and devotion (1912). Puyol’s book contains first an account of Bonilla’s 
career, his studies, his interests, and his teachers. This is followed by a 
‘ critical review of all of Bonilla’s writings which are discussed in detail, thus 
forming the most valuable portion of the book. Finally there is appended a 
complete bibliography of Bonilla’s immense work comprising about 300 titles 
in books and articles. 

The story of Bonilla’s life is as complete as a single point of view can 
make it ; but more could be added not only concerning the influence of his father, 
whose strong and arbitrary personality was especially significant during 
Bonilla’s youth, but also concerning the sway exercised by his mother and 
sister, who engaged all the devotion of his very deep nature. The tactful 
reticence which characterizes the attitude of most Spaniards when touching on 
family matters obviously prompts every biographer to respect their silence; but 
it would be futile to attempt to understand Bonilla’s character, which in its 
typical manifestations was highly introverted, without taking into consideration 
the far-reaching influence of his mother and, to a lesser degree, of his sister. 
The gentle and delicate spirit of the former fostered the profound and sensitive 
nature of her son; the latter often assisted him in his work, and her intelligence 
and judgment played a helpful part in many of the routine features of his 
literary labors. 

Bonilla’s mind was like that of his teacher Menéndez y Pelayo, a phe- 
nomenal storehouse of information, and his memory was no less prodigious. 
When an irresistible inspiration was dominating him creatively, he was wont 
to compose hour after hour without interruption, or blotting a line, even 
though engaged in a most erudite and detailed piece of work. Dates, titles, 
and occurrences came to him as his narrative called for them and his finished 
manuscript, of which no portion turned out illegible, was ready for the press. 
In the majority of cases, the first draft was often completed after an all-night 
session, and the early hours of the dawn found the manuscript on his desk 
sealed and addressed to the printer. During such hours of labor, when he was 
transferring to paper from the inexhaustible storehouse of his subconscious 
those finely marshalled ideas on history, philosophy, or literature, he made 
the impression of one producing under superhuman pressure, and no doubt 
even his powerful frame could not withstand such a strain. It is, therefore, 
with sorrow that we must constate among his many brilliant creations so many 
important works which remain unfinished. The chief one of these, and the one 
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for which he alone of all Spaniards was equipped, is the history of Spanish 
philosophy. 

No doubt Bonilla undertook far too much, but his associates were in great 
part to blame, for they never hesitated to place more work upon his willing 
shoulders which in the end were unable to carry so heterogeneous a burden. 
At his death he was engaged in publications in the field of law, of philosophy, 
and of literary criticism; in administering the deanship of the university and 
in attending to all the miscellaneous duties of the many academies of which 
he was a member. Poignant memories assail one at the thought of his eager- 
ness to create ever more, to plan many voluminous and comprehensive books, 
for he assumed that life held a promise of incessant work and creation. To 
him the chief significance of our being lay in the continuity of our labors. He 
thus lived in a limitless realm of ideas, in an illuminated world which he 
carried ever with him, and of which those who knew him intimately could 
always glimpse the radiance and beauty. 

RupotpH SCHEVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


El Trovador, by Garcia GUTIERREZ, edited, with Introduction, Exercises, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by Paut Patrick Rocers. Ginn and Company, 1926. 
xx+165 pp. 

El Trovador is in many respects the most important of the Spanish Romantic 
plays and should long ago have been available to American students in an ade- 
quate edition. Since frequently only one Romantic play is read in the classroom, 
such an edition should be supplied with more than the mere mechanical aids of 
vocabulary, grammatical notes, verse treatment, and exercises. It should contain 
an introduction which would discuss the author’s life and aesthetic ideas in such 
a manner as to give the student some knowledge of the Spanish Romantic move- 
ment as a whole and the author's relationship to it. It should provide notes which 
would help to a fuller understanding of the play itself and of the author’s 
methods of handling his dramatic materials. It should present a text which re- 
produces as nearly as possible the original of the author. Certain of these re- 
quirements are fulfilled by the present edition of El Trovador, but by no means 
all of them. 

Concerning the text Mr. Rogers says (Preface, p. iii): “El Trovador as 
here offered has not been based on any particular edition of an earlier date, but 
that of Hartzenbusch in his Obras escogidas de don Antonio Garcia Gutiérres, 
Madrid, 1866, has been followed where doubt has arisen concerning the text.” 
The text presented by Hartzenbusch, however, shows several variants from that 
of the first edition of the play. If it were found impossible to consult the first 
edition, the text published by Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1916, would be the 
logical choice. Of this text Bonilla says (p. xxi) : “Nosotros reproducimos la 
primera edicion, sin mas variantes que algunas ortograficas...” 

In the biography of Garcia Gutiérrez and in the critical discussion of his 
work, Mr. Rogers shows that he is acquainted with the forementioned edition of 
Bonilla, for this portion of the introduction merely presents, with some slight 
rearrangement and one original paragraph, a translation of Bonilla’s Adver- 
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tencia. It would be difficult, therefore, to question Mr. Rogers’ statements had 
he not occasionally misunderstood those of his model. Mr. Rogers writes 
(p. vii): “He (Garcia Gutiérrez) continued meanwhile to write verse, and in 
collaboration with Zorrilla and Isidoro Gil he brought out two volumes of 
poems.” This is a simple mistranslation of Bonilla’s words (p. viii of his Adver- 
tencta): “...colaboré con Zorrilla y con Isidoro Gil, y escribiéd dos tomos de 
poesias.” Garcia Gutiérrez collaborated with Zorrilla on the drama, Juan Dandolo, 
and with Isidoro Gil in adapting from the French, Juan de Suavia, but his two 
volumes of poems (Poesias, 1840; Lus y tinieblas, 1842) were not written in 
collaboration with anyone, nor does Bonilla’s statement imply that they were. 
There are several other similar though less flagrant inaccuracies. A comparison 
of Bonilla’s pages xii and xiii with Mr. Rogers’ pages vii and ix will show 
clearly how the emphasis and, at times, even the significance of Bonilla’s state- 
ments are altered in the process of combined translation and condensation. To 
the printer, perhaps, may be ascribed these other inaccuracies: six variations in 
Mr. Rogers’ quotation, from Bonilla, of Ferrer del Rio’s well-known account of 
the premiére of El Trovador, one of these being the remarkable construction 
hasta que conseguirlo; the loss of an n in Cammarano, the name of the librettist 
of Verdi's J] Trovatore; and the title Un duelo a la muerte for Un duelo a 
muerte. 

To the list of Garcia Gutiérrez’s works Mr. Rogers adds three titles not 
previously listed. There is, however, no mention of the refundicién of El 
Trovador (1851). The date of the articles, EJ Cazador and El Memorialista, 
published in Los espatioles pintados por si mismos, is given as 1851. This error 
occurs also in N. B. Adams’ The Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez. The 
correct date is 1843. 

The working bibliography on Garcia Gutiérrez and Romanticism in Spain 
(pp. xv—xvi) is, of course, deliberately brief, and is limited to works in English 
and Spanish. It would not have been amiss, however, to mention the most im- 
portant single work on El Trovador, even if it is in German: C. A. Regensbur- 
ger, Uber den Trovador des Garcia Gutiérrez ...., Berlin, 1911. 

The treatment of versification is brief, simple, and adequate; likely to be of 
great assistance to the student. 

Of El Trovador Bonilla says (p. xvi) that it contains nothing historical 
save a few proper names, the general background of civil war and the reference 
to the murder of the archbishop of Saragossa. In view of the fact that the 
author of the play makes no effort in the direction of historical accuracy, 
the notes concerned with the history of the period can only serve to correct the 
misinformation which the student may have absorbed from the text. This 
Mr. Rogers’ notes signally fail to accomplish. He seems to be unaware that the 
historical names of the characters in the play are borne by characters of the 
author’s imagination. Note 3, 3, for example, implies that Nufio de Artal, 
Count of Luna, was a historical character. He was purely fictitious. The actual 
Count of Luna at this time was Fadrique, grandson of King Martin I of Aragon, 
and himself a claimant to the disputed throne. The name Artal (note 48, 19) 
occurs frequently in the Luna family, but always as a first name. There was 
indeed an Artal de Luna living at this time, but he was Count of Calatabelote. 
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In note 6, 25, the student is told that the Count of Urgel was “one of the two 
male claimants to the throne of Aragon.’ There were several male claimants 
to the throne, among them the actual Count of Luna. In this same note occurs 
the statement that Ferdinand was named king by a “joint committee.” This is 
uninformative unless it is explained that the committee was a “joint” one be- 
cause composed of representatives of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, which 
had been united under one king. The knowledge that a great part of Valencia 
persisted, even after Ferdinand’s election, in its support of Urgel is necessary to 
explain the rather vague statement in note 89, 5, that Valencia and Aragon 
were “in a state of civil war at this time.” Note 44, 15, is suggested by a 
reference in the text to Don Diego de Haro. It gives the location and size of 
the town of Haro. Although it does not mention Don Diego himself it allows 
the student to accept the reference as historical whereas Don Diego made his 
famous expedition over a hundred years before the time when Manrique is sup- 
posed to have accompanied him. Surely to have no notes at all on the historical 
elements of El Trovador would be better than to present these, which are merely 
evasive. 

In the notes devoted to purely grammatical matters there are several in- 
accuracies. Of these perhaps the worst occurs in note 4, 32, which reads: 
“si la viese: the imperfect subjunctive is often used in place of the conditional.” 
This is hardly applicable here since the conditional is never used in the protasis 
of a conditional sentence. Moreover the cases in which the -se form of the im- 
perfect subjunctive may substitute for the conditional in the apodosis are quite 
rare and certainly not to be recommended to students. See Bello-Cuervo, 
page 721 and note 99. 

The exercises are excellent. The vocabulary, in general satisfactory, con- 
tains the following errors: Calle corta is not merely a drop scene but one that 
shows a street; impio is used with the meaning cruel, not impious; internar as a 
transitive verb does not mean to penetrate; lozano is not happily translated as 
apt, sprightly when it describes a body of soldiers; pausar does not mean to beat 
time; retronar does not mean to thunder again. The following verbs are incor- 
rect: sostenir for sostener; tembler for temblar. The words libertar, malo, and 
volver have been omitted. 


GRETCHEN Topp STARCK 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

N. B. ADAMS 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


Rinconete y Cortadillo. Novela ejemplar por MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by JoHN Tuomas Lister. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1926. x+98 pp. 


The classics of the siglo de oro that have been provided with English notes 
and vocabularies still require such scanty shelf-frontage that any addition to 
their meager company must be welcomed with the utmost gratitude. Professor 
Lister merits congratulations, for his contribution will unquestionably make 
Cervantes’ little masterpiece available to many English-speaking students who 
would not otherwise come to know it. The urgent need of illuminating texts 
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renders it extremely regrettable, however, that editor (or publisher) should 
have granted quite such limited space to such difficult material. The student, 
whose curiosity this narrative is so admirably calculated to sharpen, will be 
able neither to grasp the full significance of the work nor to sense much of its 
charm without extra-textual aid. The value of the four-page biographical in- 
troduction could have been much enhanced, for instance, by expanding it to 
include some consideration of the nature and literary importance of the Novelas 
ejemplares, the unamplified mention of “novelas” (Preface, p. v) being, if read 
at all, quite misleading. Although Rinconete should not be considered a really 
typical example of the picaresque novel, an exact explanation of its qualifications 
as “an early representative of that type of literature” (page v) would have been 
very apropos. And most desirable indeed would have been a brief survey of the 
social conditions that compose the fascinating realistic background, without 
which much of Cervantes’ gorgeous irony must inevitably be lost. Of the ex- 
quisite subtleties, of the lurking bits of delicious extravaganza only one editorial 
hint has been given. The vocabulary and carefully selected notes, however, will 
greatly facilitate an understanding approach, although in both there are lacunae 
and points on which the reviewer must express disagreement. Professor Lister, 
who follows the 1914 (Clasicos Castellanos) reading of Rodriguez Marin, has 
wisely made use of the latter’s annotations and of the existing translations. 
Lack of space necessitates the passing over of other virtues, such as the efficient 
proofreading, to dwell, perhaps disproportionately, on some of the omissions, 
slips, and errors, a procedure that seems warranted by the importance of this 
text, and by the number of pitfalls still encountered in all seventeenth-century 
Spanish literature not only by students but by teachers and editors.! 

Some annotation seems necessary for the following : 

Page 4, 1. 7, bueno: A polite touch. 

Page 5, 1. 26, persona de calidad: Whimsical irony lost. For real character 
of bulderos, see Lazarillo, V. 

Page 6, ll. 4-5, con mds dobleces que panizuelo de desposado: The hand- 
cuffed being unable to get at his handkerchief to unfold it? To me, preferably 
a reference to the wrinkled and deflated condition in which wedding expenses 
leave a handkerchief previously used by a bridegroom for plumply tying up his 
savings. See Sbarbi, Dicc. de Refranes, under Desposado, and for such use of a 
panizuclo, Don Quijote, I, xxiii (C.C. II, p. 239, 1. 6). 

Page 8, 1. 10, limpios de polvo y de paja: Word-play on the literal meaning, 
indicating that the cards were much used, and the common figurative sense of 
“neat, clear, free from all charges.” 

Page 8, 1. 13, pidid que queria hacer tercio: He asked if he might make a 
third party in the game. 

Page 16, 1. 17, él, i.e., el uso désta tierra. 

Page 19, 1. 27, destas = de las. 

Page 21, 1. 11, hembras y remachadas: Word-play on hembra y macho. 

Page 26, 1. 27, el de la guia, “he who had guided them,” guia being the 
act of guiding, and not a person (male) as in page 27, |. 1, also without comment. 


1 Abbreviations: C. C. refers to ed., Cldsicos Castellanos (La Lectura) ; 
R. M., Rinconete, Edicién Critica por Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1920. 
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Page 29, 1. 22, en Dios y en mi dnima: Asseverative. 

Page 33, 1. 11, bajamanero: An insult to any self-respecting thief (R.M., 
n. 206). 

Page 35, 1. 22, con cuan malo es, “bad as he is.” 

Page 49, 1. 5, es justicia mera mixta: Even R.M. fails to catch any word- 
play here. Monipodio, it seems to me, uses this expression because, with his un- 
conscious penchant for linguistic disparates, he thinks, literally, that it means 
“it is simply (mera) justice as regards meddling (mirxta),” there being just 
enough connection to make a good joke out of the common juridical phrase 
mero mixto imperto (absolute jurisdiction and power), defined by the Dicc. de 
Autoridades as “La jurisdicci6n comunicada por el principe al Sevor de vasallos, 
o a los Magistrados, para juzgar las causas y castigar los delitos, imponténdoles 
la pena corporal correspondiente.” 

Several instances of seventeenth-century usage also require explanation: 

Page 4, 1. 11, y que y parece que; p. 8, 1. 11, tambien tan bien, “as 
well” (Cf. borrador, R.M., p. 243a); p. 8, 1. 27, p. 36, 1. 21, superfluous que; 
p. 10, 1. 29, usalle, p. 22, 1. 2, decilla, p. 26, 1. 2, dalles, etc., assimilation of final r 
of infinitive to the / of an enclitic pronoun; p. 21, 1. 26, le quitaron equals se le 
quitaron; p. 23, 1. 12, quien with antecedent (culpa) a thing, as in p. 6, 1. 27; 
p. 28, 1. 19, Al volver que volvid (v. R.M., n. 167) ; p. 27, 1. 17, vistola; p. 35, 1. 9, 
vamos equals vayamos; p. 35, 1. 15, osado ponerlas (R.M., n. 227). 

R.M. should still be consulted for: the happy selection of tell-tale proper 
names such as Cariharta (p. 188), Pipota (p. 189), Monipodio (p. 189, n.), ete.; 
p. 3, 1. 15, 16, encerada, “stiffened, starched (adersada) with wax”; p. 3, 1. 20, 
deshilado de roto; p. 7, 1. 20, cogido entre puertas (p. 222, n.2); p. 14, 1. 31, 
bernardinas, not “false boast” but burlas, chansas y adulaciones, as in Correas, 
580 a; p. 15, 1. 31; p. 26, 1. 4, media nata; p. 31, 1. 14, abogados; p. 33, 1. 24, lo, 
i.e., respecto, mujer amancebada; p. 36, 1. 5, p. 40, 1. 2, el hombre; p. 47, 1. 14, 
cuernos. 


p. 
5, 


Los castos oidos have been duly spared the full significance of bravo, p. 21, 
1. 25, p. 28, 1. 28, p. 34, 1. 21, entera, p. 30, 1. 3, respecto, p. 33, 1. 21, and cuernos, 
p. 47, 1. 14, only to inspire at least one graduate student with an “embarrassing” 
question in class regarding the incorrectly annotated en uno, “together,” p. 33, 
1. 27. Cf. quando juran el uno al otro que casardn “en uno” (Siete partidas, 
IV, I, IL), the frequent para en uno son, and R.M., n. 214. 

A few other notes also demand correction or comment : 

Page 3, 1. 19, valones: “estendidos y caydos sobre los hombros” (Cobarrubias, 
1611), “caia sobre la espalda y hombros y por la parte de adelante era lorga hasta 
la mitad del pecho.” (Dice. Aut.). 

Page 6, 1. 10, corte Madrid: Since this novela was written some time 
before 1604, it is the 1601 transfer of the court from Madrid to Valladolid that 
affords data pertinent to this passage, and a terminus ad quem for the original 
date of composition, which R.M. (p. 169), on other grounds, sets as probably 
1601 or 1602. See also R.M., p. 177. 

Page 23, 1.7, ; Alla se lo haya!: not “let him go,” but “let the matter be taken 
care of up yonder, let him take the consequences of his sin in Heaven.” 
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Page 25, 1. 12, tuztésedes: The archaic second plural ending is not limited to 
any tense or mood. Cf. p. 30, 1. 9. 

Page 30, 1. 13, ¥ ;qué tal lo beberéis...!: For the proper tone (R.M., n. 186), 
rather “Willingly, and you shall have a drink that is a drink.” 

Page 32, 1. 17, Corcho de colmena: Perhaps word-play derived from the fact 
that beehives were made of cork and that the cup, made of the bark covering a 
knot of the cork tree, was as full as a beehive, and might even be shaped like 
one (Dice. Aut.). 

Page 39, 1. 8: For branding slaves, see Cervantes’ Celoso extremeno, ed. 
R.M., p. 98, 1. 4,n. and Comedias y Entremeses IV, ed. Schevill & Bonilla, 
p. 31, 1. 19, n. 

Page 39, 1. 15 misquotes C.C. and misses the point of R.M.’s citation from 
Espinel. 

Page 46, |. 23, “some crime”: theft. Cf. Guzman de Alfarache, I, II, VII, ed. 
Cejador, p. 226, 1. 18. 

Page 48, 1. 19: The superlative by repetition was not limited to adverbs. 
See R.M., borrador, n. 12. 

In the Vocabulary, a surprising number of words are either inadequately 
explained or omitted entirely : 

Acababa de, p. 15, 1. 4, “succeed, could”; adalid, p. 11, 1. 8, equals guia, con- 
ductor, “guide” (Dicc. Aut.) ; alcabala, “. . . . sold by chance”?; alguacil, more 


’ 


exactly “constable”; alsar, p. 6, 1. 20, p. 8, 1. 11, not “turn up,” but “cut”; 
andaré el tiempo, y vernos hemos, p. 24, 1. 20, “with time we shall see improve- 
ment,” a refran (R.M., Mads de 21000 Refranes Castellanos) ; todo se andara, 
p. 36, 1. 10, “every thing will be attended to” (Dicc. Aut.) ; asi como, p. 20, 1. 21, 
p. 21, 1. 23, p. 28, 1. 25, ‘as soon as, no sooner had . . . . than”; echar Igs bulas, 
p. 5, 1. 29 and 30, not “impose a burden or duty,” but “sell the indulgences,” as 
in Lazarillo V, ed. C.C., p. 227, 1. 3. 

Calsas, “La wvestidura que cogia el ‘muslo y la pierna’... se usa mas 
comunmente en plural.” Medias calzas, p. 5, 1. 1, “las pequenas que sélo subian 
hasta la rodilla” (half-hose), calzas alone being little used for the shorter 
“stocking” or media. (Dicc. Aut.) ; calcetero, “hose maker.” 

Canasta de colar, “basket for bleaching clothes with lye.” Colar la ropa 
means “ponerla en la canasta de mimbres y echarle la lexia, para que colando y 
passando por los agujeros que forman los mimbres, se limpie y blanquee.” 
(Dice. Aut.) ; cantueso, “lavendar,” de ..., p. 24, 1. 17, being not “wornout” but 
“simple, insignificant” (R.M.); colada, “bucking or bleaching of clothes with 
lye made of ashes.” For todo saldra en la ..., | should prefer the more exactly 
colorful “It'll all come out in the wash.” 

Color, p. 28, 1. 20, “rouge”; contrayente, p. 18, 1. 13; como, p. 33, 1. 7, “as 
though”; corrido, p. 7, 1. 21, “pursued”; di conmigo y con él, p. 6, 1. 1, “I landed, 
arrived with it”; de, p. 20, 1. 17, “among”; decir equals preguntar, p. 13, 1. 3; 
decir, p. 24, 1. 29, “call”; por do, p. 19, 1. 29, “from which”; escueto, p. 3, 1. 16 
and 17; estar mas, p. 33, 1. 19, “delay”; estar para, p. 14, 1. 12 and 13; estoy por, 
p. 35, 1. 25, “I’ve a mind to”; examinarse, p. 6, 1. 28, pass an examination as ap- 
prentice; famoso, p. 32, 1. 10, “worthy of fame, excellent”; hasta, p. 20, 1. 2 and 
15, p. 30, 1. 19, p. 32, 1. 7 and 13, “at least, as much (many) as”; jaes, p. 33, 1. 3, 
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“sort, kind”; juanetudos, not “pertaining to the... .,” but “with”; llamar, 
p. 32, 1. 23, “knock”; mayores, p. 39, 1. 22, “insulting”; mira (d), p. 31, 1. 5 and 18, 
p. 38, 1. 10; a modo de que, p. 20, 1. 23, “as though” ; obligarse, p. 15, 1. 14, promise, 
guarantee; oficios menores, p. 26, 1. 5, minor duties; puesto, p. 35, 1. 6, equals 
parado, p. 34, 1. 1, “left”; que, p. 32, 1. 28, equals de modo que; salva, to prevent 
poisoning of master; sino, p. 33, 1. 15; sino que, p. 30, 1. 30; talego, p. 6, 1. 1, 
“purse”; y todo, p. 29, 1. 23, equals tambien; trainel, p. 29, 1. 3, p. 34, 1. 6, “crtado 
de rufiadn o de mujer de la mancebia” (C.C.); usan de, p. 6, 1. 19, “possess” ; 
valija, p. 9, 1. 22; bien visto, p. 20, 1. 28, “gladly beheld, welcome”; a una vos, 
p. 25, 1. 28, “with one accord”; ya, p. 23, 1. 25, “indeed.” 

The potential enjoyment of Rinconete would have been somewhat increased 
by indicating the derivation or literal meaning of several of the slang expressions 
that add so racy a touch: finibus terrae, mosqueo, piar, quiries, sefviorico, sorna, 
trena (like ansia and guro, not labeled as “slang”), and turco, used especially 
for pure wine, “por no estar bautizado” (R.M.). Moreover, inconsistently with 
note to p. 22, 1. 27, the vocabulary treatment of the numerous disparates arising 
from the unconsciously humorous confusion of one word with another so 
equates the two words, without definition of the first, as to lead the unwary 
student to suppose that they may be synonymous, the most serious instances 
being “adversario (slang) = aniversario” and “estupendo, slang for estipendio”! 

For typographical slips, in the vocabulary, read: under astillazo, humillo 
and retén, “p. 24, 1.9"; cesijunto; Euridice, under Araus and 81b; finibusterrae ; 
floreo de Vilhan; under montas, “p. 34, 1. 4°; in the text, sabéis, p. 14, 1. 15; and 
for note to p. 45, Il. 1-2, read “44, 27 & 28.” 

C. E. ANIBAL 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Critica y polémica, 3a serie. By Roberto F. Giusti. 180 pages. Editorial 
“Buenos Aires,” Buenos Aires, 1927. 

This book consists of eleven essays or reviews of Argentine books published 
in the last two years. Giusti and Alfredo A. Bianchi, editors of the Argentine 
review Nosotros for many years, have brought that periodical to the position 
it occupies as the best literary journal in Spanish America. Giusti’s own 
writings have contributed in large measure to that effect. In this number of 
Hispania a brief quotation from Giusti’s book will be found on pages 248-50. 


Antonio de Mendoza First Viceroy of New Spain, by Artnur Scott Aiton. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 240 pages. Price $3.50. 
That Charles V encouraged private adventurers to seek their fortune in 

America for what they might get out of their efforts, but took over control of 

valuable territory as soon as feasible seems to be considered an axiom by his- 

torians of Spanish America. According to this view, Cortés was so successful 

in his conquest and government of New Spain that the King, as early as 1524, 

supplanted Cortés with considerable promptitude by sending overseas various 

minor officials to take charge of finances. Law officials followed but the audi- 
encia and the bishop-elect Juan de Zumarraga soon broke into an open quarrel. 

When news of these difficulties reached Spain, the various councils concerned 
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decided that the remedy for the disturbed condition of affairs in New Spain 
demanded the appointment of a viceroy. This person should be a great per- 
sonage near to the throne. Finally Antonio de Mendoza, a member of the older 
nobility whose family had been distingiushed for service on the Granada frontier 
of Spain was selected. His commission was issued in April, 1535, together with 
lengthy instructions as to his duties. The events of Mendoza’s able and conscien- 
tious administration during fifteen difficult years are carefully set forth by Pro- 
fessor Aiton. His narrative is based on the study of numberless documents in 
the Archivo general de Indias, to which copious notes refer the reader, curious 
for further details. 


A Graded Spanish Word Book, compiled by Mitton A. BucHANAN. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 195 pages. 


“This work was undertaken at the instance of the American and Canadian 
committees on modern languages in order to provide material for graded vocabu- 
lary tests and is now published in the hope that it may serve other pedagogic, or 
even philological, literary, and psychological purposes.” These words from the 
introduction adequately describe the purpose of the compilation. To accomplish 
it, 30,000 words from forty units were counted, a total of 1,200,000 words. The 
forty units were taken from the following categories: plays, novels, verse, 
folklore, miscellaneous prose, technical literature, and periodicals. 

In order to obtain a credit number for each word counted, a number which 
should combine the frequency of the word and the range (number of units in 
which it occurs), the following formula was used: 


frequenc 
Sr + range 


Thus, “the credit number for a word having the frequency of 751 and a 
range of 40, is therefore 75.1+40=115.1. 

The publication is divided into two parts; first, 6,702 words listed in the 
order of their credit numbers, and second, in alphabetical order. In this part the 
frequency, range, and credit numbers are all given. 

“In order that the count might be made economically and yet extend to at 
least a million running words, it was decided at the outset to eliminate a con- 
siderable number of such common words as it is certain would be within the 
first five hundred.” In all, 189 were omitted. It was a regrettable decision, that 
the number of omitted words should be so numerous. It might have been reason- 
able to omit the articles, the conjunction y, numerals, que, the prepositions a and 
de, and the verbs ser and estar. But when such words as alguien, cualquiera, 

- senorito, deber, and dozens of others were omitted, the count is vitiated and in- 
formation is not obtained that would be equally as valuable for such words as 
for many others that are in the list. 

The word with the highest frequency proved to be parte with the credit 
number of 135, the next, medio, 129.7. The credit numbers drop rapidly, several 
units at a time until what might be called stabilization is reached on the forty- 
sixth word, correr, 75.9. After that the credit numbers drop by tenths. 

Such a count of words has a somewhat limited value because of the low fre- 
quency of expressions dealing with home and school life. The author is fully 
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aware of this. He says: “No satisfactory method has as yet been devised for 
making a count of words used in oral intercourse. The present work makes no 
attempt to contribute toward a solution of this problem. The forty works were 
chosen to represent Spanish in all of its ‘bookish’ phases. What comes to the 
top in such a count ought however to represent pretty accurately the most useful 
words for the classroom where the language used is largely literary, even in 
courses devoted to conversation and oral practice.” 

To illustrate the point above, the word /apis has a credit number of 6.7 and 
has station number 5394, in the list of “words arranged by order of merit.” 
The word miércoles does not appear at all, having a credit number, therefore, 
less than two, and there are 6,702 words of greater merit than the name of this 
day of the week. 

As the wide variation in the credit numbers of the days of the week and the 
names of the months is interesting, they are given here: 


domingo 21.7 enero 13.0 julio 18.9 
lunes 8.4 febrero 10.6 agosto 21.2 
martes 8.1 marso 11.0 setiembre 14.1 
nuércoles ? abril 20.6 octubre 8.9 
jueves 8.7 mayo 25.4 noviembre 10.2 
viernes 11.6 junio 13.2 diciembre 13.1 
sabado 12.5 


It is to be hoped that the preparation of word counts such as this will not 
be the means of strengthening the bad pedagogical practice prevailing in some 
schools of causing pupils to memorize vocabularies. The old idea that the way 
to learn a language is to memorize the dictionary dies hard. Let us not substitute 
a word count for the dictionary. 


“A Study of Spanish Manners 1750-1800 from the Plays of Ramon de la 
Cruz,” by ArtHur HAMILTON in the University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, August 1926, Vol. XI, No. 5. 72 pages. 

This brochure would have made an excellent article for Hispania. It is 
an interesting study sufficiently described by the title, very thoroughly done. 
The reader of such articles, however, ought always to be on guard against ac- 
cepting as a truthful description of the customs of a whole people the exaggera- 
tions of a dramatist such as Ramon de la Cruz. For that reason a fairer title to 
this study, one more just to Spain in general, would be “Low Life in Madrid as 
depicted by the sainetes of Ramon de la Cruz.” 


Epitome de Historia de Espafia, (Libro para los Professores y Maestros), 
by Raragt ALTAMIRA. Madrid: Ediciones de La Lectura, 1927. 235 pages. 
This manual is of the nature of an amplified syllabus with an excellent 

bibliography to assist the reader who may wish to study a particular topic. The 
text discusses the broad lines of Spanish history and the various problems of his 
country’s history which present themselves to the native teacher. It concludes 
with an outline of six lectures delivered by the author which embrace the whole 
course of Spanish history. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr. Navarro Tomas of the Centro de Estudios historicos was at Stanford 
University during the summer quarter. He gave courses on Spanish phonetics 
and on popular Spanish lyric poetry as well as a series of evening lectures, 
abundantly illustrated by lantern slides, on present-day Spain. He reached the 
United States in April and toured the universities of the country, lecturing at 
Columbia, Harvard, Wellesley, Smith, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas, Southern California, and Berkeley. He will be at the 
University of Puerto Rico during the present academic year. 

At the close of the summer’s work at Stanford, he was given a farewell 
luncheon by the Northern California Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 


A gift of $50,000 to the University of Pennsylvania Library from Mrs. 
Sabin W. Colton, Jr., of Bryn Mawr, and the subsequent expenditure of part 
of this sum for the purchase of the most valuable private collection of old 
Spanish books in the world, has been announced by Dr. Joseph H. Penniman, 
provost of the university. The collection acquired is that of Dr. Hugo A. Ren- 
nert, Professor of Romance Languages in the university, and comprises 1,200 
volumes which he gathered in order that he might have at hand in his own library 
materials essential to his study of Spanish literature, a field in which he is 
recognized internationally as an authority. 


En Nueva York acaban de recibirse informes acerca de la concesion, por 
el gobierno de Madrid, de la Medalla del Mérito Civil a la sefiorita Carolina 
Marcial Dorado. Segun se nos informa, la Camara Espafiola de Comercio en 
sesion ordinaria de enero ultimo acordo solicitar del gobierno la recompensa 
mencionada en premio de la labor de propaganda espafiolista que viene realizando 
en los Estados Unidos, como funcionaria del Bureau de la International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation. 


Professor E. C. Hills has returned from his vacation abroad. While in 
Lisbon he had an experience in phonetics which he relates in these words: 
“This morning while passing through the Praga de Camoens in Lisbon I hap- 
pened to notice a large crowd gathered about a peddler who was hawking his 
wares. I drew near to listen to his speech and I became interested when I 
observed that he was talking Spanish. His listeners were all Portuguese, but 
it was perfectly evident that they understood him without the slightest difficulty. 
His words poured forth in a torrent, and I could not find that he made any 
concession to his Portuguese auditors. I am told that Spanish vendors are to 
be found all over Portugal. They assume that everybody can speak Spanish. 
This attitude irritates the Portuguese for they believe that their language is as 
cultivated and as fine as Spanish. And yet it is true that the Portuguese under- 
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stand Spanish easily without studying it, while the Spaniards have difficulty in 
understanding Portuguese. This may explain why French and English are 
taught in the Portuguese schools but Spanish never.” 


OBITUARY 


| 
MRS. PHEBE M. BOGAN 


Mrs. Phebe M. Bogan, Associate Editor of Hispania, died at her home 
in Tucson, Arizona, on September 12th, 1927. She was taken ill at the begin- 
ning of summer and in August she was operated on at the Mayo clinic in 
Minnesota but to no avail. 

Mrs. Bogan came to Tucson, Arizona, with her parents at the age of 
eleven. For the past twelve years she had been a teacher of Spanish in the 
Tucson High School where at the time of her death she was supervisor of 
Spanish. A memorial service was held in the high school. 

In addition to her great interest in Spanish, Mrs. Bogan had studied and 
investigated the Indians of the Southwest. Her writings concerning them based 
on some Spanish manuscripts were well known. From the inception of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish she took an active interest in 
promoting its growth in her state and was instrumental in founding the Arizona 
Chapter. For the past four years she had been Associate Editor of HIspaNnta 
in charge of Chapter News. She gave her best to make this department serve 
its purpose. 

Mrs. Bogan was a woman of ideals, a woman who sacrificed herself for 
others, always kindly, always helpful, standing for the right and doing her 
utmost for intellectual and spiritual uplift, not only of her home town, but of 
the state, and of the entire Southwest. 


Anita C. Post 
Tucson, ARIZONA 

















THESE MEN WILL WRITE FOR YOU 


During the coming year several of the Honorary Members of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish will write for 
Hispania. Our Association has the privilege of counting among its 
honorary members some of the most renowned hispanists in the 
world. A few articles from these great men are already in the 
Editor’s manuscript drawer. 

Here is what some have written: 


Le agradezco vivamente el honor que me propone de colaborar con algun 
articulo... Con mucho gusto lo haré cuando pueda disponer de algun tiempo 


para ello. 
, 


Saluda atentamente a su distinguido colega ... y le promete una colabora- 
cidn para HISPANIA apenas sus presentes ocupaciones lo permiten. 


a4 





a t 


Quando mi accadra trovare l'agio per scrivere sulla letteratura e la 
storia spagnuola, non manchero di inviarle uno scritto per l’HISPANIA. 


(b> Cow 


Estoy dispuesto a secundarla enviando todo lo mas pronto posible un 


articulo para HIsPANIA. Z , a i 


I shall be very pleased to send a contribution as you ask. 


a 
Tengo redactado un estudio sobre Las mujeres de La Araucana de 
Ercilla, que me parece cuadra bien con la indole de su revista Hispania. 


ZF. Med 
SS=_—= 


These articles when printed will be accompanied by facsimiles of 
the authors’ signatures. Will it not be an inspiration to have in your 
possession the autographs of such men? 


SHOW THIS PAGE TO THE NEW TEACHER IN YOUR SCHOOL 
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